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The Thirteenth Book 


by MARGUERITE STEEN 


my thirteenth book; in fact, I am look- 

ing forward to a “coming of age” party 
for my twenty-first; but as the Thirteenth 
Book may be considered as a symbol of a cer- 
tain degree of experience in writing, I have 
adopted it for text and title of my present 
effort to define my views on the art of full- 
length fiction. 

Of writers born and writers made (not to 
mention those unfortunates who have writing 
thrust upon them), I suppose I fall into the 
first category. Including the several occasions, 
round about the ages of four or five, when, 
in the throes of infantile indigestion, I drafted 
my will and composed more or less emotional 
tombstone epithets for myself, I cannot re- 
member the time when pen or pencil did not 
seem the most natural and inevitable form of 
self-expression. I cannot remember learning 
to write, to read or to spell: I can just re- 
member a time when my inability to read to 
myself the verses in Kate Greenaway’s pic- 
ture books mortified me sorely—and then I 
was sitting under a round table, with the 
cloth pulled down to form a tent of privacy 
for my eager perusal of “Philip’s Adventures 
on His Way Through the World.” I do know 
that at five I had a passion for Thackeray, and 
used to quote with chortles of joy his satires 
on Anglo-French—‘Madame la _ Generale 


| IS now several years since I published 


Bang! O-goost! Odevie! Osho!” In spite 
of which let it not be assumed I was in any 
way a prodigy: my precocity in literature is 
to be put down to my being an only child, 
and to having very few opportunities of mix- 
ing with people of my own age. 

By the age of seven, I had a collection of 
exercise books, filled with stories, verses and 
autobiographical notes, and at fourteen had 
completed a highly subjective short novel which 
uncannily foreshadowed my future career on 
the stage and in literature. My first published 
work (a rather “precious” article on theatrical 
decor) appeared on my eighteenth birthday, 
and from that year until I was between twenty- 
three and twenty-four I did little but write 
stories and novels which I had not the least 
intention of submitting to any publisher, until 
the naivete and immaturity of their style had 
given way to something more capable of com- 
manding serious attention from the public. 
Nowadays, I find myself continually begging 
young beginners not to rush prematurely into 
print ; not to regard their first novels seriously ; 
not to think of any public at all, but just to 
work and work, until they begin to feel some 
foundation under their inexperienced feet; 
and, for heaven’s sake, to maintain a decent 
secrecy about their work. 

Today, looking along the shelf of my own 
published books, I still find it difficult to 
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analyze my methods, or to say whether (as 
I am often asked) I “like writing.” Liking 
has never had much to do with it, I had to 
write, it was like a mania, for a little while 
it even became a neurosis, until I was forced 
to recognize how bad, not only for my health, 
but for the work itself, were the foolish hours 
I often imposed on myself. No one can do 
good work for eighteen hours on end; you 
lose control, become slipshod, write for the 
sake of writing, which is as bad as talking for 
the sake of talking—and a nervous breakdown 
proved a blessing in disguise when it put a 
stop, for good, to this stupid and destructive 
habit. 


One principle I hold to, and swear by, of 
my earlier methods of writing: absolutely to 
cut all “social nonsense” while engaged on 
serious work. The literary cocktail party I 
regard as a positive menace, a stupid and value- 
less frittering of time that is definitely a 
menace to the novice, in that he is almost cer- 
tain to suffer a perversion of his own sense 
of values and get a totally wrong conception 
of the meaning of “success.” While on a 
book I neither dine out, go to theatres or flicks, 
dance or accept week-end invitations. This 
may mean three, four or even five months of 
existence as a hermit: it also means the clear 
and uninterrupted flow of the creative stream. 
And afterwards—does one riot! One seems 
to gather recuperative vitality from every 
source one approaches, in those weeks of 
glorious and hard-earned freedom that succeed 
the months of discipline. Discipline: that is 
the big thing. The power of self-discipline is 
the first quality to be cultivated by the serious 
writer. 


A suggestion I would strenuously repudiate 
is, that writing becomes easier as one goes on. 
In no branch of the arts, I am convinced, does 
one become more acutely conscious, than in 
writing, of the volume of one’s ignorance— 
even technical ignorance—as one’s experience 
increases. The careless rapture that carried 
one like a bird over one’s preliminary difficul- 
ties gives way to the “death or glory” despera- 
tion of the explorer, who, having made the 
journey before, knows too well its many dan- 
gers. It is like driving a car: the novice takes 
risks—and usually brings them off—that turn 


the experienced driver’s hair grey to contem- 
plate. In the year I learned to drive, I am sure 
I should not have batted an eyelash at the 
prospect of taking a car over the Sierra Mor- 
ena; two years ago, when I actually did so, I 
died a thousand deaths, in realizing exactly 
what a trifling miscalculation in gear-changing 
might mean to myself and my three passengers, 

It is exactly so in writing; it is only when 
one is, as we say in the theatre, “rotten perfect” 
on one’s technical side (which is not to say, in- 
capable of making a fault, but, in theory at 
least, incapable of overlooking one) that one 
develops writers’ nerves, and one’s output 
tends to become overloaded with technical and 
artistic scruples, usually with a deadening effect 
upon the work as a whole. 


Of course, I am aware that the expert tech- 
nician is the one who has sublimated his tech- 
nique to such a degree that he ceases to be 
conscious of it, and can command its services 
at will. Yet, having observed at close quarters, 
not only members of my own profession, but 
such artists as Pavlova, in the world of danc- 
ing, William Nicholson in painting and the 
majority of our distinguished actors, sweating 
blood in the effort to liberate themselves from 
the burden of technique, so as to give free rein 
to their creative genius—I feel there is some- 
thing wrong about the generalization. 


Undoubtedly, the “instinctive,” or “intuitive” 
artist has the best of it, when it comes to 
sheer enjoyment of creation; he suffers no 
pangs of doubt, is rarely troubled by criticism 
—his own or other peoples’; he has a kind of 
celestial self-confidence that is wholly unre- 
lated to bumptiousness or vanity. One would 
remind those purists, those disciplinarians of 
the intellect who insist upon analysis, and con- 
demn as ephemerals the aforementioned chil- 
dren of light, that neither Ellen Terry nor 
Nijinski were able, to the end of their days, 
to explain or to analyze any of their major 
effects. These, however, are the born geniuses, 
whose example, for most of us, it is most dan- 
gerous to follow, because, without the divine 
spark, the result of this instinctive or intuitive 
creativeness is almost always unreliability and 
formlessness. 


Yet I would say to the beginner, don’t analyze 
too much; leave that to other people. Work, 
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work, work, with as little self-consciousness 
as possible: and remember there is no formula 
for the artist: formula is for the craftsman. 


One of the things most difficult to explain 
to the non-creative person is, that experience 
gained in creating one thing is very rarely of 
much use to one in creating the next. Every 
new subject suggests its new problems; de- 
mands its new solutions; makes its own claim 
in flesh and blood upon the physique of the 
creator. All that previous experience can do, 
as a matter of fact, is to provide some sort 
of springboard to take off from; to remind 
one of the rules, which one must keep or 
break according to the promptings of one’s 
personal judgment. 


I mean, of course, unless the creator is go- 
ing to follow the same track, time and again; 
using as his materials the same type of char- 
acters, the same type of plot, the same recipe 
in working it out. Some publishers will tell 
you that this is the way to build up a steady 
public; it may be true. But it seems a poor, 
nervous, unadventurous way of going on, un- 
less one’s ambition is limited to cash return; 
in which case, writing is not an art but a 
business, and one should speak of it honestly 
as such. But if you care for writing, no 
publisher’s advice will limit you to so narrow 
a path; you will swing, as I have done, from 
class to class, from country to country, from 
romance to realism and back again to romance, 
until your public is a little giddy; but part of 
it, the part that counts, will be the more loyal 
to you for your adventurousness. One of the 
laws I would lay down for the would-be novel- 
ist is the law of a catholic experience, to be 
translated into terms as catholic as the experi- 
ence itself. 


I believe also, intensely, in the character as 
the foundation of the novel. It seems to me 
little short of imbecile to invent a plot, and 
then search for the characters to carry it out; 
yet I have on a number of occasions heard this 
cart-before-the-horse method seriously recom- 
mended to students, and have been sorely tried 
to preserve a decent silence until my own 
opinion was called for. All human actions 
rise out of human character; it is by inatten- 
tion to this truth that many writers hamper 
and reduce the interest of their work. Ac- 
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tions don’t produce human beings; human be- 
ings initiate actions. A well-conceived char- 
acter is more than capable of evolving its own 
plot; it is certainly capable of rebellion, if 
driven into situations alien to its tastes and 
temperament. 


My belief in the character-fundament is so 
strong that I never begin to think of any story 
until my characters are so strongly defined in 
my own mind that they have actually become, 
to me, living entities. Naming them, I think 
about them, analyze them, study their foibles, 
their tastes, their occupations, environments, 
the friends they cultivate (subsidiary char- 
acters in the novel), their affections and hat- 
reds, their vices and virtues—for months be- 
fore I ever set pencil to paper. They are with 
me all the time; I observe their reactions to 
incidents in my own life. 


In several months—perhaps three, perhaps 
five—I begin to feel I know them well enough 
to introduce to them, very diffidently, some 
semblance of a plot, to see how they react 
to it. Sometimes they jump at it; fling them- 
selves into it, take it completely out of my 
hands and gallop away with it; when it is my 
duty patiently to follow them, and, sooner or 
later, to impose some sort of tactful discipline 
upon their frequently unruly behavior. A, 
for example, is snatching the lion’s share of 
the limelight, to which B, quite an interesting 
little person, is equally entitled; A’s egoism 
must be reduced, and B’s built up. C cannot 
be allowed to triumph in the argument ; D must 
be provided with material to refute C’s sophis- 
tries. And they must all learn to keep off 
certain grass, to refrain from throwing litter, 
to obey certain injunctions, which are planned 
for the public good, and to follow a more or 
less direct course between Entrance and Exit 
across the parklands of imagination to which 
they have been introduced. 


Sometimes my characters reject, unmis- 
takably, my plot-suggestion; very well, I re- 
ject it too. I know I have made a mistake, 
I know it is no use to my people who, as 
personalities, are, by now, much more vital 
to me than their actions. So I wait a while, 
and presently suggest another plot. They 
nibble; knowing that, if I wait long enough, 
my good characters will combine to present me 
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with their story, and the means of its develop- 
ment which will be better than anything I 
could myself have devised. 

Fanciful as this method may sound, those 
who try it will discover that it has at least 
one (I believe there are many) outstanding 
merit. It disposes absolutely of the element of 
artificiality ; of the stock situation ; of the forced 
climax. Critics of my work have sometimes 
said that I allow my novels to “tail off” at 
the end. I have no objection whatever to the 
criticism, so long as I am given credit for de- 
liberately inviting it. If I do not choose to 
finish with a “bang” it is because life very 
rarely finishes with a “bang”; the most dra- 
matic situations, usually, in reality, evaporate 
into some commonplace; the mounting waves 
of emotion settle to their own level, without, 
as a rule, overwhelming the object they 
threaten. “The Tavern” ends with a shot and 
a death because the character of Maria Teresa, 
which colors all her surroundings, calls out 
violence and demands this violent disposition 
of her affairs. The climaxes of “The Mat- 
ador,” “Stallion” and my new book, “Who 
Would Have Daughters?” occur somewhere 
about half or two-thirds of the way through 
the books, because to me as novelist, the in- 
terest of climax lies rather in its aftermath 
than in the high spot itself. 

Not with the conception, then, but with 
the writing of the novel, the labor begins: 
the construction and reconstruction perhaps of 
a paragraph, perhaps of a whole page, six, 
ten, twelve, even fifteen times—always in dread 
of under- or over-stating my characters’ case; 
of perverting, if only by a fraction, their point 
of view; of giving the book as a whole a 





“slant” they had not intended, and of which 
they may not approve. This is the nearest 
description I can give of that torture of self- 
criticism that sets in, as a rule, somewhere 
about chapter five, gathers strength and impe- 
tus as the book proceeds and ends in a kind 
of death-struggle with the infernal forces that 
seem determined to prevent its ever reaching 
a conclusion ! 

For, unhappily, the more one knows, the 
less one is apt to be satisfied with anything 
one writes, the more one is lured upon the 
search for an ultimate perfection that one may 
achieve only in one’s dreams. I remember 
wondering, somewhere about the time of the 
conclusion of the Thirteenth Book, if I, or 
any other “born writer,” had known, when we 
set out so gaily in pursuit of our bright par- 
ticular star, to what a martyrdom of self- 
criticism we were delivering ourselves, we 
should have had courage to continue? 

Apart from the financial consideration, I 
think any writer who has the will to proceed, 
against this relentless persecution of himself 
is entitled to call himself successful. His 
compensations are many: accepting as final 
judge the workings of his own conscience, ex- 
ternal criticism no longer has power to affect 
him; no longer has the praise of reviewers 
power to elate him, unless he himself, in the 
depths of his self-knowledge, is able to ratify 
it; no longer can their reviling wound, if he 
can turn for consolation to the memory of 
work sincerely and conscientiously performed. 
Whatever he has lost or gained, by the time 
the Thirteenth Book lies on the stalls, he 
should be “master of his fate and captain of 
his soul.” Does the rest matter so very much? 
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LAMENT OF A HOME TOWN POET 


By Wiis CaIRNES 


Now, when each individual State 
Must have a Poet Laureate, 
The home town poet’s chance to live 
Is dangerously competitive. 

For editors can point with pride 
To columns fully occupied. 
A “Laureate” from some far place 


Monopolizes local space! 


It breathed romance, in days of yore 


When minstrels roved from door to door; 


But though beloved by potentates, 


They were not Poet Laureates. 


One can’t expect these honored bards 


To stay within their own front yards— 


It’s nice to meet them now and then, 


But why don’t they go home again? 





The Wrong Ways To Write Biography 


by HOLMES ALEXANDER 


URING the past three years I have 
D written two thick-set biographies. 

They netted me very little in material 
rewards, but I learned a lot of history and 
I had a lot of fun. When the second job was 
over I decided to take a busman’s holiday. 
At the public library was a shelf of books 
on the art and theory of biography. It seemed 
to be a subject worth my notice, and I rather 
hoped to enjoy it. Instead, it turned out to 
be a very bruising adventure. I found good 
authority to prove what I already suspected, 
that everything I had done in connection with 
my books had been dead wrong. 

Needless to say, it was a jolt. The correct 
reason for writing biography is to express 
your subject. I had done it to express myself. 
The correct beginning is to plan a bibliography. 
I made mine as I went along. The correct 
procedure is to spare your mind and assure 


your accuracy by use of indexed files. I 
wrote both my books (quotations and all) 
virtually by memory. 

Unquestionably, my original offense was the 


most unpardonable. Not everyone has the 
patience to be systematic, but there is no ex- 
cuse for bad motives. I thought of Boswell’s 
selfless labor on Johnson; of Beveridge’s 
meticulous volumes on Marshall; of Dr. Free- 
man’s long years on Lee. These men, and all 
others like them, had buried themselves in 
order to resurrect their subjects. I had ex- 
ploited the careers of two famous Americans 
for no other reason than to express a foolish 
ego. I became a biographer only because it 
was the next best thing to being a novelist. 
I wrote Lives because I found it easier than 
writing Life. I turned to books as a source 
of knowledge only because I was unable to 
refine that knowledge out of the ore called 
experience. In short, biography for me was 
a reprieve from the madhouse of literary 
frustration. 

No one who has undergone that malady of 
the mind, or known a victim in its grip, will 
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think the term too strong. January of 1934 
found me in a mental state which would have 
admitted me to any asylum. Two magazine 
articles relating my adventures in a State leg- 
islature had suggested to a publisher that I 
might be able to do a novel on the same sub- 
ject. He was willing to give me a contract as 
soon as I showed him a few chapters in ac- 
ceptable form. I had a perfectly clear idea of 
the book I was trying to write. It would be 
a comedy of manners with characters and ac- 
tion based on the verity that American politics 
is at once a tragedy and farce. Four months 
I sat before a typewriter and could not pro- 
duce more than ten pages which I was willing 
to show anyone but a long-suffering wife. 
Then finally the book did begin to move, it 
was exactly what I had planned except for 
one major detail. Instead of a novel, it was 
a Life of Martin Van Buren. 

When I first discovered Little Van—quite 
by accident and having scarcely heard his name 
—it was like catching up with a friend after 
chasing him through miles and miles of sub- 
terranean caverns. He seemed so precisely 
the hero of my unwritten novel that the thing 
was uncanny. I had wanted a political trick- 
ster not so sordid and stupid as the average 
boss. Here was a character with the wit, charm 
and subterfuge of a Queen Anne courtier. 
I needed a man whose career would read like 
a success story. Van Buren rose from pot- 
boy in a tavern to President of the United 
States. I was looking for some quality in 
my plot to give it a universal significance. 
Van Buren’s mastery of intrigue changed 
American statesmanship into American poli- 
tics. I cast my book in the form of a comic 
epic relating the rise of a dominant race—the 
political bosshood—of which Little Van was 
the Founding Father. No doubt if I had ap- 
proached him objectively and without precon- 
ceived notions, I might have written a different 
book, but no better one and very likely no 
book at all. So from my own viewpoint I 
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had done the right thing for the wrong reason. 

My choice for a second biography came 
from motives which were different but quite 
as improper. Again I wanted to do a novel 
but it would not jell. My publishers agreed to 
contract me for a biography of Aaron Burr. 
He was tentatively picked because of his 
thrilling life and habits, but it took a month 
or so of mental shadow-boxing before I felt 
able to begin the book, much less guarantee to 
finish it. With Van Buren I had, so to speak, 
invented the role and then found an actor 
to fill it. With Colonel Burr it was just the 
reverse. I began to think of myself as a 
playwright who has discovered a great actor 
and must write him a suitable part. 


This fanciful indulgence made the task 
needlessly complicated. Biography, I was to 
learn much later, is a branch of history and 
the historian has no business being imaginative, 
not to say temperamental. It would have saved 
me considerable grief to have known that 
axiom at the time. I skimmed a few books on 
Burr, read his Journal and some of his cor- 
respondence. Then I began the dismal vigil 
of sitting before a silent typewriter. When, 
after a fortnight, nothing came, I tried more 
seductive ways of wooing the mood. Hand 
outstretched and mumbling a polite greeting, 
I would cross to my office door and welcome 
Colonel Aaron Burr. Showing him to a chair, 
I would bid him talk, being myself his mouth- 
piece. At other times I would pretend to be 
a lawyer for his defense, a history professor, 
a political or after-dinner speaker, introduc- 
ing him to an audience. I wrote letters to 
the man. I even began the book in the form 
of Burr’s Autobiography so as to let him tell 
me his own story. 


Still nothing happened. Contract or no 
contract, I could not write a Life of Burr. 
The mere dates and events of his mortal ex- 
istence were a meaningless jumble without 
some code by which to interpret them. In 
dismay I abandoned the biography and re- 
turned to the idea of a novel. I combed 
through old notes and unfinished manuscripts. 
Being a Baltimorean whose youth was a pious 
novitiate to H. L. Mencken, I had collected 
certain gems from his writings and used to 
tell them over like a rosary in times of stress. 


A few were taken from his translation of 
Nietzsche’s “The Anti-Christ” and Mencken's 
introduction to that book. Something began 
to stir as I read. At the public library I found 
a work on Nietzsche by W. Huntington 
Wright, more recently known as S. S. Van 
Dine, the biographer of Philo Vance. This 
volume I supplemented with some of Niet- 
zsche’s own. Suddenly I knew I had caught 
up to Aaron Burr. He was a carnate example 
—or nearly so—of the Nietzschean “free 
spirit,” the hypothetical superman who is com- 
pletely devoid of moral inhibitions. 

Of course there is no way to justify these 
unreasonable strategems. Had Burr acci- 
dently led me to Nietzsche or Nietzsche to 
Burr? By the same haphazard, might I not 
have hit upon a Freudian interpretation and 
made the Colonel a creature of subconscious 
complexes? Or a Miltonic one and made him 
a Satan? It is hard to say, but this I know— 
had I applied myself to a study of the art 
and theory of biography, I would never have 
written my book. The world might have en- 
dured the loss, but not I. 

Research is generally regarded as the most 
distasteful and tedious part of the biographer’s 
task. Like old-fashioned dentistry it is a 
thing to which pain is judged a proper and 
inescapable adjunct. One must simply grin 
and bear it, and the bravest man is he who 
pretends not to mind much. All this, I con- 
fess, is some more of the knowledge I gained 
from books rather than from experience. My 
own research had all the glamour and excite- 
ment of the sinful thing that it was. 


“First . . buy an enormous note-book 
strongly bound . . number the pages and 
prepare an index.” 

This, I learned—too late—is the correct way 
to begin. What I did was buy, borrow or 
rent all available material on my subjects, and 
then settle down in an armchair with a pipe, 
a pair of bedroom slippers and a daily supply 
of Coca-Cola. The slippers will not scratch 
the desk or table on which the feet now re- 
pose, while the Coca-Cola is guaranteed to com- 
bat the drowsiness which accompanies this re- 
clining position, especially after the midday 
meal. 

I sometimes wonder if my royalties quite 
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covered the expense of keeping awake during 
those long afternoons. Not that the books I 
read were necessarily any duller than the ones 
I was trying to write. I had never had a line 
of American history in prep school or college, 
so that all the reading was fresh and most of 
it enjoyable. The best book in the world can 
be spoiled by the boredom of note-taking. I 
coped with this drudgery simply by postponing 
it to some future reading of the same ma- 
terial. 


This slovenly habit, though wasteful of time 
and otherwise deplorable, had one decided ad- 
vantage. It made poignant facts and quota- 
tions stand out in strong relief against a back- 
ground of general information. It is now 
possible to block out sections of the proposed 
biography in relation to these high points. 
Each section, whether a division in time or 
in subject matter, must then be more or less 
minutely explored. The approved way is to 
compile a bibliography, weeding out all material 
which overlaps, and scrupulously avoiding all 
sources which have not been approved by 
scholarly minds. The most lamentable way is 
to wander among the shelves of some large 
library or historical society, and browse. 


I browsed. Usually I proceeded in an arbi- 
trary fashion along the shelves, nibbling at 
everything until I found some tasty patches. 
I fed not only on the master historians, but 
furtively ate the forbidden fruit of historical 
rumor and tradition. For the most part this 
latter stuff was not digestible food for factual 
biography, but it was spicy seasoning. For 
instance, the journal of John Quincy Adams 
suggests, and the memoirs of Winfield Scott de- 
ny, that Martin Van Buren was the illegiti- 
mate son of Aaron Burr. The tale was certainly 
worth mentioning, although honesty compelled 
me to disprove it in the text. Not all of these 
trails ended in blind alleys. Sometimes the 
vaguest clues led to authentic discoveries. 
They were seldom world-shaking facts, to be 
sure, but smug little secrets which biographers 
use when they sit down to swap yarns among 
each other. 


Since I came to my subjects completely un- 
prepared, the scope of my ignorance marked 
the boundary of the reading I had to do. 
Learning, for example, that Burr’s ancestors 
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came to America on the Winthrop Fleet, I 
was no wiser than before. I had to read 
Winthrop’s life, his journal, and a history of 
his fleet. There was frequent reference to 
the Houses of Tudor and Stuart, which meant 
nothing to me. I studied books on British 
dynasties, on religious wars, on economic de- 
pressions before I had a satisfactory idea of 
what planted Jehu Burre in the Massachu- 
setts Bay Colony in the 1630’s. By the time 
I had reduced colonial Massachusetts to fam- 
iliar terms, Master Jehu had migrated to 
the wilds of Connecticut and I had to go with 
him. The distaff side of the Colonel’s pedi- 
gree offered stubborn resistance. The Ed- 
wards family turned out to be a clan of re- 
ligious mystics and homicidal maniacs. I pur- 
sued theological philosophies and various 
aspects of congenital insanity through hun- 
dreds of pages before even approaching the 
business of getting my hero born. 

Statistically, it was all a huge waste of time 
and effort. Only a negligible percentage of 
the collateral reading went into the text, and 
I might have avoided dozens of detours by 
preparing a reading list in advance. Still, 
though it is easier to kill a fox with a gun 
than to chase him all day with hounds, the 
sport is worth more than the animal’s pelt. 
Before nailing Little Van and Colonel Burr 
to the stable door, I had galloped far and wide 
through unvisited fields of learning. I wish 
it were all to do again. 

And there is a more practical excuse for 
my hoboing. The method of research, though 
geographically the longest way round, was 
actually the shortest way home. I make no 
claim to have approached either of my sub- 
jects with an open mind. My ideas on Van 
Buren and Burr were fixed before I seriously 
began the work. Had I found evidence to 
shake the preconceptions, I would not have 
changed my books. I would have abandoned 
them. The research, therefore, was less a 
seeking after Truth than a seeking after ma- 
terial which would best fit my needs. Thus, 
since the Van Buren life was to be a comedy 
of national manners, my main task was un- 
covering the funny side of the picture. Little 
Van proved merry enough, but it was hard to 
squeeze a laugh out of some of his con- 
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temporaries. John Quincy Adams, among 
others, refused to be jollied until I stumbled 
over the incident where, swimming in the 
Potomac before breakfast, the pompous 
sixth President lost his clothes and was left 
naked and alone to face the world. No pre- 
scribed reading list would have selected this 
comic touch and others like it. Scholarship 
was less important to me than huntsman’s 
luck. 

My system, or perhaps it was lack of any 
system, served me even better in the case of 
Aaron Burr. Assuming him to be an abnormal 
character, I went out of my way to find ab- 
normalities. This attitude, wrong in itself, 
enabled me to see vital things which better 
biographers than I had ignored. Finding that 
Burr’s maternal forbears were dangerous in- 
troverts and mad slayers of their closest kin; 
that he was temperamentally his mother’s son 
though intellectually his father’s, I inspected 
every line he wrote and everything he did with 
the idea that I was studying not only a non- 
moral personality but a disarranged one. It 
was a big moment when I sifted out the false 
clues from the true ones, and added up the 
score. I discovered that Burr had been driven 
out of the Revolutionary Army by a nervous 
breakdown which nearly destroyed his reason ; 
that all his life he (and also his daughter) 
was subject to violent fits of melancholia; 
that more than once his friends reported him 
on the verge of suicide. 


With these facts to build on, the man who 
was under several indictments for murder and 
treason began to take shape. Other life- 
writers had been primarily interested in his 
legal and ethical guilt. Viewing him as a 
Nietzschean unmoralist, I was no more in- 
terested in these quibbles than was the Colonel 
himself. His ceaseless adventuring made my 
plot, and his subjective self my character. I 
thought it much more exciting than law court 
testimony that a famous duelist should also 
be a potential maniac and suicide. And that 
a person, accused of treason against his mother 
country, should have had a blood relative who 
was a matricide. And that a man who made 
a fantastic attempt to become Emperor of 
Mexico should be the victim of an overcharged 


nervous system and—of all things—a sup- 


pressed desire to be a writer of history. 


But my thrills of discovery were dearly 
bought. The whole method of research was 
wrong, and there had to be a day of reckon- 
ing. Practically the only notes I had taken 
on a first reading were from original manu- 
scripts at such distant points as Princeton, 
New York and Washington. All of the rest 
—books, clippings, maps, old newspapers, let- 
ters from kindly assistants, printed corres- 
pondence, journals and memoirs—had to be 
studied and restudied until it is no wonder 
that I nearly knew them by heart. On the 
third or fourth trip through a volume, I some- 
times scratched down a notation like: “See 
Burr’s hard-boiled wise-crack on his killing 
of Hamilton.” When I came across this a 
month or so later I—usually—remembered 
that Burr had snarled, “He should thank me. 
I made him a great man.” But I never copied 
out a quotation verbatim, and only in rare 
spurts of efficiency did I bother to record the 
author, book and page number. 


The hour of retribution came when the 
finished manuscript lay on the desk where 
first had been nothing except my slippered 
feet. Every quotation had to be certified for 
accuracy and nailed down with a footnote. 
This task, which should have been a mere 
mechanical detail, took me over a month and 
was a severe test on my already over-strained 
conscience. What, since no one ever checks 
up on the footnotes, could prevent my slipping 
in a few bogus names and numbers? In these 
moments of temptation a boyhood hero held 
me fast to truth. It was not George Wash- 
ington, who could never tell a lie, but H. L. 
Mencken, who once defined conscience as “the 
fear someone is looking.” 


With this warning always before me I| kept 
doggedly to the dreary labor. It was patently 
impossible to take each quotation and trace 
it back through the countless pages, so I 
simply reversed the process. I sat down and 
read those books all over again. Whenever 
I came to something which I remembered 
using, I thumbed through the manuscript and 
tacked on the identification. This dragnet de- 
vice was not without its imperfections. One 
sentence spoken by Alexander Hamilton 
slipped through and cost me nearly a week to 
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find. Another of equal importance I finally 
left out because, though I knew it to be sub- 
stantially correct, I could not locate the source. 
All of my transgressions found me out in these 
last long hours. Sins committed two by two, 
I was paying for one by one. Yet it cannot 
be said that I was a chastened convert to the 
true system. If the two books had to be writ- 
ten again, I would really prefer to do them 
wrong than right. It is a lot more fun. 

The danger of competition is the goblin of 
the biographer’s pillow. Two Lives of the 
same man is a coincidence always disastrous 
to one of the authors and sometimes to both. 
One book may be only half as good as the 
other, but it will more than halve the sales. 
Even more than the loss of royalties, I dreaded 
the humiliation of being beaten at my own 
game. The whole time I worked on Van 
Buren I shook for fear that some cleverer 
fellow than I would discover this droll little 
character. 

As it happened, no one did, but I was not 
so lucky on Burr. I had no more than dented 
the outer edge of research when I learned 
that certainly two, and possibly more, authors 
were on the same trail and off to a long head 
start. One of them was a history professor, 
who wrote me that he had been twenty years 
on the subject and was nearing its comple- 
tion. 


To do any good writing you have to care 
about it tremendously. 


HIS is what leading opera singers, 

painters, golf players, poker players do. 

They care about what they are doing 
tremendously. They take no account of the 
flight of time, of exhaustion, of obstacles to per- 
fection. They are so intent upon the perfect 
note, the long drive, or the exquisite line that ex- 
cellence comes to them almost without their be- 
ing aware that they are working hard. One hates 
to say it, but I am afraid comparatively few 
people bring to the task of learning to write 
well the passionate enthusiasm, the tremendous 
energy that are put into things like music or 


It's The Way It’s Written 
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What to do? A bookseller told me that 
a well-known author of his acquaintance had 
spent two years on Robert E. Lee when Dr. 
Freeman’s four volume masterpiece was an- 
nounced for publication. There was nothing 
for the poor devil to do but give up. I was 
faced with the identical decision. How could 
my hasty months of study match twenty 
patient years by a trained scholar? Of course, 
not all scholarly books find a market, and any 
one willing to spend twenty years would not 
begrudge spending five or ten more. Still, 
these thoughts were cold comfort. I think the 
contemplation of the Professor’s letter was 
the darkest hour I ever lived as a writer. 

But it was, after all, only an hour. It 
took me just about that long to reach the li- 
brary and dig out some of his previous work. 
I knew then where I stood in relation to this 
formidable rival. We were both doing biogra- 
phies of Aaron Burr, but that meant no more 
than to say we were both writing books on an 
American subject. His was sure to be an able 
Life of the Third Vice President ; mine the ad- 
venture story of a Nietzschean “free spirit.” 
Though I did not know it at the time, my very 
perversity in doing everything wrong had been 
my final salvation. No matter how excellent 
a book the Professor wrote, he neither would 
nor could write mine. The way of a trans- 
gressor is at least his own. 





sport. It is so easy to write passably; so 
easy to acquire a fluency that serves. You are 
surrounded, too, nearly everywhere, by the 
spirit of doing things “just so as to get by.” 
If you are not assailed by it in college you 
are sure to hear it as soon as you are out of 
college. “Get by; do just enough; put over 
a good bluff; don’t kill yourself.” You'll hear 
it: the great American invitation to mediocrity. 
The word mediocre means “indifferent, ordi- 
nary.” There is also “mediocre,” a noun, to 
which an added meaning is given in old Eng- 
lish, that of a “young monk who was excused 
from performing part of a monk’s duties.” 
Society will readily excuse you from yours. 
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Society does not especially care whether you 
rise above mediocrity. It will let you trot along 
an easy path, if you choose one; and very likely, 
society being itself mediocre, for the most 
part, it may pay you well, and even puff you 
occasionally in its puff-ball organs of publicity. 
But to the man who really cares, it is a bitter 
fate to be ordinary. Better fail; better fail, 
drop out, do something else, than be a slack, 
dull, or slipshod writer. In the end, even if you 
have a good job, you are likely to hate your- 
self. I have heard of one very popular novel- 
ist who has “got by” for years, and now he 
hates himself so badly that he’s trying to re- 
form ; writes everything over six or seven times, 
trying really to write. It’s hopeless. Me- 
diocrity has him swamped. He didn’t care 
enough to start with. You've got to put your 
back into this business of writing before you 
can master it. 


It follows, then, that you'll have to 
Work like the devil. 


I can’t say it any other way and be emphatic 
enough. If I said “Work hard,” I would only 
give you a picture of a plodder going along at 
an easy swing and eking out a full eight hours. 
Working like the devil means gritting your 
teeth, going to it with a high pulse, tying a 
wet cloth about your head, burning yourself 
up on the job. What if you do burn yourself 
up? It’s worth doing for the sake of ex- 
cellence, of getting out what’s really in you, 
deep buried under layers of commonplaceness, 
literary conventionalities and perhaps laziness. 
You don’t burn yourself up, though; you get 
hardened like steel. And your literary style 
becomes like steel, too; a sharp and unbreak- 
able weapon in your hand. How do reporters 
get so that they can stay up all night at a 
national convention, and at five o’clock in the 
morning be still streaming out terse, pointed 
sentences with juice in them? They’re not 
supermen. They’ve simply worked as though 
they were supermen, and now at the crisis the 
big strain so much resembles their ordinary ex- 
perience that they don’t realize it as anything 
extraordinary. Stroll into a big newspaper 
office any time, and you'll see veterans in the 
service—veterans all of thirty or thirty-five 
years old, some of them—working under high 
pressure, but without perspiration, or tearing 


their hair, or changing the angle of the well- 
chewed cigars. They are “hard-boiled.” Their 
absorption, their concentration, at the right 
moments has become so trained that they show 
no trace. But don’t you think that, some time 
or other, they had to work furiously on that 
training? 

We'll assume you grant this rather obvious 
point. But what are you to work at? And 
how go about it? Well, I should say, the main 
thing is to 

Write; write your “heads off.” 

Write all the time. Write whether you feel 
like it or not. Write whether you have any- 
thing to say or not. During this formative 
stage, write books if you please; or poems, or 
plays, or essays. Perhaps not a single piece 
will be worth offering to a magazine editor. 
I am not concerned about telling you how to 
write things that will please magazine editors. 
I am only urging you to give those literary 
muscles exercise. I am inviting you to get 
into the “gym” class, with its literary spring- 
boards, parallel bars, and running track. Most 
writers at the start are mentally muscle-bound, 
badly coordinated. There are thoughts in their 
heads, but when the signal comes to their vo- 
cabulary to express these thoughts the result 
is stiff and self-conscious. The only cure for 
this is self-massage with one’s own pen or 
typewriter. After you have written about half 
a million useless words there comes, some- 
times suddenly, sometimes slowly, a mastery 
not only of words, but of sentences and phrases, 
that makes you a different being. It is like 
learning to swim or to navigate an aeroplane. 
You have conquered your element. From then 
on your personality, whatever that may be, goes 
onto paper unhampered, and thus exhilarated. 
Nearly all writers have had to pass this stage. 
Some reach it more naturally than others, and 
their are geniuses who—but never mind 
geniuses. There are also writers—some of 
them celebrated—who never acquire ease, but 
have to fight their way through a jungle of 
words to finish their task. 

I want to emphasize volume and variousness 
of reading. There really isn’t any conspicuous 
stylist who can’t give you something. If 
I were dispensing tips for a literary career 
I should include even Chaucer and Milton. 
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Shakespeare? Well, it would be heresy to 
let you pass up Shakespeare, and it wouldn’t 
even be common sense for you to pass him 
up. Some one made a luncheon speech not 
long ago in which he said that if Shakespeare 
had lived today he would have been a great 
advertising man. This was because Shakes- 
peare understood how to appeal to human 
nature. I might tell you with truth that he 
would have been a great reporter—perhaps not 
a go-getter, but at least a pretty fair feature 
writer. He was a reporter; a gorgeous re- 
porter. You can learn from him. However, 
aside from classical reading, whom should 
you read? Everybody; everybody who kindles 
you, not so much by his plots as by his in- 
dividuality. Everybody who gives you the feel- 
ing: “I’ve struck something new; this fellow 
makes me see things; this man is strong medi- 
cine.” The objective, of course, is to enrich 
you, not merely with words, but with actual 
essence from those highly developed minds. 
If you read a book with sympathy you take 
something from it that makes you more com- 
plex and more potent. But all this has been 
said 80,000 times before. For a newspaper- 
man it is, in the first place, a shame to be ig- 
norant—ignorant, as not a few are, of history 
and geography; and in the second place, it is 
a pity that any news writer should lack vigor 
in writing which can be produced through 
imitation of vigorous writers. I suppose no- 
body graduates from a school of journalism 
who would credit King Herod with swimming 
the Hellespont, or would, like a reporter did 
some years ago, write that an immigrant spoke 
the “Austrian language.” You are in a po- 
sition here to get history and geography down 
pat; so I’ll pass that branch of reading. 

Who are some of these writers—modern 
fellows, at that—who will help you to the best 
blend of style for newspaper work? When I 
entered the business there were still advisers 
who talked about Matthew Arnold and Ma- 
caulay; both famous stylists, no doubt, but 
on the whole a little stiff for the present age 
—and as un-American, incidentally, as anyone 
could be. At a later day the rage was all for 
Stevenson and Kipling; a mystery story had 
to be Stevensonian and a divorce story Kip- 
lingesque. Those unique personalities can still 
give you something, perhaps, but more recently 
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the fashion has been rather for H. G. Wells 
and O. Henry. Especially O. Henry. They 
have worked him to death, and heaven knows 
how many imitators he has; heaven knows, 
too, how many writers are compared with 
him without the least aptness. It’s getting 
almost dangerous to compare one’s friends 
with O. Henry. There is a great deal to be 
learned from this writer in respect to definite- 
ness of local color, and sharpness of attack; 
but O. Henry is hardly in all respects a safe 
model for the newspaper writer of the future. 
He’s a “little too much New York.” H. G. 
Wells is of another type. His point of view 
is broadly journalistic, and his style combines 
vigor and solidity in a remarkable degree. It 
might repay you, too, to study writers like 
Booth Tarkington for minuteness of observa- 
tion, and that remarkable novelist, Dos Passos, 
for unflinching realism. And to return to the 
Englishmen, study Philip Gibbs for lucidity 
and sincerity and Lytton Strachey for com- 
plete control of the English tongue. Coming 
home again, right here at home, observe the 
ease and wit of “Eye Witness,” the luscious 
phrasing and whiplash energy of Ben Hecht, 
the crisp informality of Paul Gilbert, the genial 
taunting quality and the scholarship of Keith 
Preston. As for poets, Carl Sandburg will 
teach you the volcanic force of plain words 
propelled by great motion. 


But it is altogether too easy to set down 
a patent list of celebrities. I urge you not only 
to absorb and analyze as many masterful writers 
as you can, but to study discriminatingly the 
work of those anonymous reporters whose 
work comes before you every morning and 
evening. 


Let me read to you a short piece published in 
the Chicago newspapers a while ago: 


(On board vessel on the Volga River) 
—There are no boating songs on the Volga 
this year. 

The balalaika (the Russian guitar-like 
instrument) is not ringing from the few 
boats which are floating along this once 
mighty river. Its shallow waters are af- 
fording a poor avenue of escape from the 
parched grain fields which mock the peas- 
ants to whom they formerly yielded abun- 
dant bread. 
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Pawnbrokers have long since received 
the balalaikas in exchange for rubles neces- 
sary to buy food for the starving families. 

Samovars no longer sing merrily on 
the hearths of the peasant cottages. They, 
too, have been exchanged for bread. 

Together with the family ikons and the 
bright brass candlesticks that once adorned 
every mantelpiece, they are exhibited in 
the second-hand shops of villages and 
cities while their former owners are 
huddled together in miserable camps along 
railways and rivers waiting for some- 
body to take them to a land of food. 

Priests who are as miserable as their 
parishioners have set up altars in the way- 
side camps and are burying the dead and 
praying for the half-dead who kneel sub- 
missively before the cross and intone their 
petitions to heaven at sunrise and sunset. 

Fortunately, the sun does not fail them 
often. The autumn has been dry so far 
and the glorious Indian summer has made 
their lot more tolerable than it will be 
when autumn rains add to the misery 
of the unsheltered, poorly clothed hun- 
dreds of thousands. 

A few families are still floating down 
the river in frail rowboats stacked high 
with children and battered household 
utensils. 

The conditions are about as bad down 
the Volga as they are here, but the more 
restless refugees say they feel better if 
they keep moving. Here and there a 
family still has a horse or an ox which 
has managed to live on parched stubble, 
and is dragging along behind the rickety 
wagon until the time when it shall drop 
dead. 

Cemeteries surrounding the churches 
which line the entire course of the Volga 
are crowded with refugees. 

The drought and the grasshoppers have 
robbed them of bread. Their prayers have 
been of little avail. Their priests have 
not been able to get them food. 

Yet they have not utterly lost hope and 
still devoutly cross themselves and feebly 
voice petitions as they slowly merge into 
the dust to which they are so soon to 
return. 


Who wrote that? Oh, nobody in particular! 
Only an Associated Press correspondent. A 
faraway, lonely soul floating down the Volga 
River on a battered steamer. He wrote it 
as the concentrated image of what he had 
seen. He wrote it without thought of rhetoric, 
I think; without any vain picture of an audi- 
ence. There had happened simply this: He 
had witnessed the tragedy of a nation; his 
mind had become filled with imperishable 
visions. And, like a faithful reporter, he wrote 
down, as simply as one of the chroniclers of 
olden times, a sketch of what he had seen. 
And here is this sketch, published for millions 
of readers, as example of fine newspaper art. 
Day after day, if you search the papers with 
keen eye, you can discover pieces of writing 
as good as this or better; unsigned, sometimes 
humbly placed. Make the search for them 
a habit. 

Suppose we analyze a bit the qualities of 
this story I have just read. 

For one thing, I find only about twenty ad- 
jectives or words used as adjectives in the to- 
tal of practically 400 words. Think how ab- 
stemious this man was. And consider the 
art necessary to produce vivid pictures with- 
out the handy little adjective. One of the 
maxims of Carl Sandburg is, “think twice be- 
fore you use an adjective.” 

Another thing: Notice the small percentage 
of polysyllabic words and words of Latin origin. 
This man employs “Anglo-Saxon,” the words 
of our common speech. 

His sentences are short; or if he uses a 
long one here and there he sandwiches it be- 
tween a couple of short ones. 

While painting a broad picture, without a 
single name of a person or town in it, he suc- 
ceeds in selecting details so homely, typical and 
concrete that you feel as though you had ac- 
tually witnessed a definite place and seen defi- 
nite things happen. Journalism extraordinary! 
The work of no jazz journalist. 

To show how easily this piece of newspaper 
writing might have been spoiled I will do a part 
of it over again for you in the style of a jazz 
journalist : 

On the broad, gleaming bosom of the 
stupendous Volga as I learn and hereby 
cable exclusively after unheard-of priva- 
tions there are no boating songs ringing 
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out as of yore. The gleaming samovars 
never again will utter their joyous ditties 
from the broad hearths of huddled cot- 
tages of the once wealthy and prosperous 
peasants. Once, many months ago, prior 
to the advance of the grim reaper, these 
samovars, together with the magnificent 
family ikons and the gorgeous brass 
candlesticks, adorned the mantelpieces of 
all homes in the fashionable residence 
districts of this the second largest town 
of the province of Samara. Now, come 
to a lowly estate, they are on exhibition in 
the fly-specked windows of the second- 
hand stores of the villages and cities, all of 
which I have recently visited in my cap- 
acity of special commissioner. The former 
owners, men once prominent millionaires, 
women once flaunting their beauty in a 
hundred salons, and children once ruddy- 
cheeked, swarm like flies in miserable 
camps along the interminable railways and 
the vast rivers waiting in terror and des- 
peration for the arrival of that succor 
which shall mean to them transportation 
to a land of peace and plenty. 

And so forth. 

The lesson that emerges from all of this is 
that of self-control. First enrich yourselves, 
then simplify yourselves. Supposing you have 
increased your vocabulary by two hundred 
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percent, and can hurl phrases by handfuls, and 
can beat the entrails out of a typewriter in 
ten minutes, the next thing is to master your 
own brilliancy. This is the greatest mastery 
of all. A great many things that pass for 
brilliancy are in reality nothing but verbose 
slop. One seems to see the rabid editor stand- 
ing over his slave and roaring, “Jazz it up, 
you goof! Get pep into it. Make ’er smoke.” 
And one sees the slave, with eyes starting 
from his head, hurling pompous adjectives and 
threadbare descriptive expressions, and think- 
ing to himself, “By Golly, I’ll kill ’em dead 
with this story;” and one sees, perhaps, the 
paper issuing with smears of large-faced type, 
screaming its deadly commonplaces to the 
world in the guise of brilliant writing, and 
the thousands of poor gulls who never read 
anything better gulping all this in as they hang 
to straps in the elevated. 

To belong to the distinguished company of 
real newspaper writers you must rein in. A 
great tragedy like that of Russia needs no 
artificial coloring. A story of a lost child or 
a tramp dying in the county hospital must be 
simply told. The bigger the story, the more 
it reaches into the complexities and mysteries 
of the human soul, the less it needs embroidery. 

(First delivered as an address to journalism 


students. Reprinted with permission of Mrs. 
Henry Justin Smith). 


Good Housekeeping - Men Read It Too 


by JOHN E. DREWRY 


EN read it, William Frederick Bige- 
M low, editor of Good Housekeeping, 

has observed regarding his magazine, 
with apparent satisfaction. 

“That proves the theory on which I edit 
Good Housekeeping,” he continues, “—that 
it ought to be an all-round magazine, because 
I believe men’s and women’s interests are 
largely identical.” 

Published by International Magazine Com- 
pany, Good Housekeeping is for the field of 
women’s magazines something of what Hearst’s 
International-Cosmopolitan is for the popular 
group. It combines excellent editorial con- 
tent with various institutional and special serv- 


ices for the readers of the periodical. 

With reference to the reading matter offered 
through the pages of Good Housekeeping, Edi- 
tor Bigelow feels that fiction is very important, 
especially from the standpoint of maintaining 
a high circulation. On this point, he has said: 

“In the good old days when Good House- 
keeping was primarily a home magazine, using 
only a little fiction, and that just ordinary, 
the best it could do in the way of circulation 
was something around five or six hundred 
thousand. When we changed the size of the 
magazine with the September, 1916, issue, 
we decided to make the change a distinguished 
as well as a distinctive one, and started in that 
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issue a serial by William J. Locke, who was 
then perhaps the most popular English novel- 
ist. The circulation response was immediate, 
and by a consistent use of big writers during 
the next ten years or so the circulation ran 
up to over a million and three-quarters. Some 
of the writers used in that time were Francis 
Hodgson Burnett, Kathleen Norris, Gene 
Stratton Porter, Coningsby Dawson, Robert 
Hichens, John Galsworthy, Ellen Glasgow, 
Mary Roberts Rinehart, George Weston, Irvin 
Cobb, James Oliver Curwood, Faith Baldwin, 
Fanny Heaslip Lea. 

“T haven’t the slightest hesitation in saying 
that it is next to impossible for any magazine 
to achieve a circulation of more than half a 
million without basing it upon good fiction, 
and that has been the pclicy which I have 
consistently followed during the last fifteen 
years.” 

The emphasis which Mr. Bigelow places 
upon “big writers” in the foregoing quotation 
should not, however, discourage prospective 
contributors. It means only, according to 
Daniel Henderson, one of the staff, “that the 
standards set by the ‘big writers’ are those 
that the new writers must meet. .. . In 
each issue of Good Housekeeping you will find 
short story writers whose names are new to 
fame. The editor likes to develop his own 
writers, and those he develops he usually re- 
tains.” 

Sound and authoritative information on all 
subjects about which the modern woman should 
know is the criterion for non-fiction material 
in Good Housekeeping, Mr. Henderson has 
pointed out. He notes that this magazine was 
the first to advocate laws for the relief of 
child labor. “In a recent series by Elizabeth 
Frazer it has defended honest manufacturers 
against ‘poison pens,’ and has shown how much 
private industry has done to assure whole- 
some foods and safe medicines and toilet goods. 
Articles on universal finger-printing, on medi- 
cal progress in various fields, on taxation and 
inheritance and insurance mingle with essays 
which treat in a new way subjects always of 
interest to thoughtful women—their relation 
to their communities, children, their homes, 
their jobs. The greatest care is taken to make 
these articles authentic, and they must be 
sincere.” 


Clara Savage Littledale in one of her articles 
has observed that “one of the most striking 
instances of women taking to heart what they 
read in the magazines was the response that 
followed an article in Good Housekeeping 
asking the support of women for the Shepard- 
Towner maternity bill. Good Housekeeping 


asked its readers to write to their representa- 
tives and tell them that they favored its pass- 
age. The women wrote. And the little mes- 
senger boys in the Senate and House had to 
get hand trucks to carry the volume of their 
letters to their respective representatives.” 


Distinguished as are the authors and artists 
who contribute to this magazine, and worth- 
while as are its contents and special editorial 
projects, no phase of its work gives greater 
distinction (and more free advertising) than 
its Good Housekeeping Institute and special 
services to readers. The Institute was es- 
tablished in 1901 to test the efficiency of house- 
hold appliances, to determine the limits of 
their usefulness, and by research to develop 
new standards of efficiency and extend use- 
fulness to meet changing conditions in the 
home. It was to be a free service, open to 
non-advertisers in the magazine, as well as 
to those who used its pages. The latter, how- 
ever, were required to have the seal of ap- 
proval of the Institute as a prerequisite to ad- 
mission to the advertising pages. 


Fashions have been a subject to which the 
magazine has given attention from the be- 
ginning. The magazine maintains a Fashion 
Service, under the direction of Helen Koues, 
which includes a fashion salon where dresses 
pictured in the current magazine are displayed 
on dummies; a sewing room wherein practi- 
cal instruction is given; a shopping service for 
the readers who live away from the style 
centers; and an information service for those 
who wish to ask questions about style and 
good taste. 


Also under the direction of Miss Koues is 
a Studio of Architecture and Furnishings, 
said by Mr. Henderson to be “the first build- 
ing and decorating department of any mag- 
azine to apply laboratory methods to the subtle 
processes of creating charming, livable homes 
and interiors.” Especially constructed in 2 
wing of the Good Housekeeping building are 
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the rooms which readers see pictured in their 
magazine. 

Good Housekeeping was established May 
2, 1885, by Clark W. Bryan, who was in charge 
of the editorial end of the periodical until 
his self-inflicted death in 1898. The first issue 
carried this explanatory statement on its edi- 
torial page: 

“A Family Journal, Conducted in the In- 
terests of the Higher Life of the Household.” 

It was published first in Holyoke, Massachu- 
setts, and later in Springfield, Massachusetts. 
After changing hands three times in the latter 
place, it was acquired from the Phelps Publish- 
ing Company by William Randolph Hearst in 
1911. 

James Eaton Tower was editor from Mr. 
Bryan’s death until 1913, when he was suc- 
ceeded by Mr. Bigelow, who was formerly 
managing editor of Cosmopolitan. The 
present editor, speaking informally with his 
staff, once revealed the following significant 
facts about himself and his attitude toward 
his job: 


The Dutch Uncle on 
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“For fifteen years I was a member of the 


Board of Education of Roselle Park, New 
Jersey. I have been, and still am, chairman 
of several important committees in the church. 
Living in a small town and filling offices that 
bring me in touch with every sort of family 
problem has brought me closer to the lives 
of normal families of America for whom we 
edit Good Housekeeping. I should miss that 
association if I lived in the city. . . . My 
job is to please two million women. They 
appreciate laughter, common sense, and high 
ideals. I think I am justified in saying that, 
because of the success of Good Housekeeping, 
which has this wholesome flavor.” 


Mr. Henderson reports that Mr. Bigelow 
himself reads all the fiction and articles that 
get into the magazine. “He takes the manu- 
scripts home, because he is too busy to read 
during the day. He sits in the simple paneled 
office, where writers, members of his staff, 
and business associates find him always avail- 
able.” 


Points and Problems 


by ELLIOTT BLACKISTON 


difficult to grade the manuscripts that 
are submitted to this department. One 
manuscript displays a weak point where that 
same point in another manuscript shows 
strength. Many examples have been worked 
out in exact accordance with the details of the 
given problem, yet the authors of many of 
these are not mentioned in this column. There 
are two significant reasons why this occurs: 
first, because competition of this kind is so 
keen, and space is so limited, that something 
very slight is likely to decide the final place- 
ment of a manuscript; second, because actual 
writing which shows the most professional 
construction and style is given preference. 
When it works out that as many as a hundred 
manuscripts are of similar quality in varying 
degrees, deciding factors are originality, veri- 
similitude, story importance and the expres- 
sion of significant ideas in a few words. 
We are concerned this month with the de- 


| T seems that each month it becomes more 


velopment of any situation having story im- 
portance ; the scene must be developed through 
restrained drama, and unimportant details 
must be avoided. The chief object of the ex- 
ercise is to bring out, in a professional man- 
ner, an important dramatic situation. In spite 
of the fact that from month to month we men- 
tion the importance of developing short story 
material through dramatization and exposi- 
tion, there are still quite a few contributors to 
this column who send in exercises that are 
written almost entirely through narration. This 
month these have been given no consideration. 
Once more it seems necessary to repeat: Do 
not develop a short story through straight 
narration. Do not tell your reader that cer- 
tain events take place. Develop a short story 
through exposition and dramatization. Show 
the reader the events taking place. 

The first award this month is given to Miss 
Evelyn R. Peterman, of Philadelphia, Penn- 
sylvania. This work, in its naturalness and 
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simplicity, is presented convincingly, without 
the use of unnecessary words. The author has 
given no useless detail. The style is profes- 
sional and entertaining. The situation, which 
is definitely a crisis in the lives of these two 
persons, has story importance; the reader is 
interested in the situation and in the outcome 
of the situation. The work, more than any 
of the others sent in this month, is considered 
to have reader appeal, story importance, situa- 
tion, predicament and general finish. 


THE DAY CAME 
By Evelyn R. Peterman 


David stepped through the door of the office on 
the balcony and saw a slender woman in a dark 
dress, her face in shadow, standing before the window. 

“Madame, the manager?” he asked. 

“Yes.” Her voice was low. 

He wished he could see her face. But there was 
no artificial light in the room and the strong morn- 
ing light shining through the window threw her 
figure in relief. 

“Will you sit down?” She indicated a chair be- 
side her desk. 

Something in the tone of her voice caught his at- 
tention. She turned partly around and the light 
from the window fell full on her face. 

June! 

She saw his astonishment and knew that he had 
not come there expecting to find her. She showed 
no trace of emotion and waited for him to speak. 

After a long minute he said haltingly, “This is 
a surprise, June.” 

“Yes?” Her cool eyes held his. She waited for 
him to go on. 

“T didn’t know,” he said slowly, as though search- 
ing for words, “that this place is yours—it is yours?” 
She nodded, and he finished, “when I answered your 
ad.” 

Her eyes swept over him questioningly. He flushed, 
again conscious of the incongruity of a well-dressed, 
successful-looking man applying for a fifteen-dollar- 
a-week job. But he had to have that job! 

He straightened, and said simply, “I need work, 
June.” 

For a long moment she looked at him as though 
debating a question, then she came to the desk and 
sat down. “Be seated, please,” she said to him. 
Her manner and voice were pleasant and business- 
like, and when he had complied with her request, 
she added, “What experience have you had?” 

He took his cue from her and related his experi- 
ence as though to a stranger. Only once he hesi- 
tated. That was when he came to the Atlanta part 
of the story, but there was no change in the calm, 
impersonal gaze of her grey eyes, and he plunged on. 

The second award is given to Miss Verna Hills, 
of West Newbury, Massachusetts. In the natural 
build-up of this particular crisis, excellent suspense 


is maintained by the author’s showing a minor con- 
flict in the lives of two persons. The style, although 
a trifle pleonastic, is natural and moving. There 
are several instances in which the author could have 
made a mistake by letting the narrative unfold from 
the woman’s point of view, but the viewpoint is 
kept consistently the man’s. In this one brif page, 
it is observed that there is an important theme 
underlying the physical movement of the story. 

+ * * * 

By Verna Hills 


His wife sat up in bed, staring at him with a 
bewildered expression in her dark eyes, until he 
repeated his question. 

“What did you do when you locked the door 
last night? And how did you happen to lock it, 
anyway? You never do.” 

Her thin face darkened as she ran a nervous hand 
through her hair. “Please don’t be so impatient, 
John. The door kept sucking open, so I turned 
the key. I told you, don’t you remember?” 

“Well, never mind that now.” John’s big jaw 
set grimly. “The thing that matters is that it won't 
open.” 

“Won't open? Why don’t be absurd, John. All 
I did was to turn the key. Of course it will open 
if you turn it back.” 

“I said it would not open.” He stood over her 
while she fumbled with the key, feeling, as he had 
felt a thousand times before, an uncomfortable con- 
sciousness of his great bulk as contrasted to her 
fragility. From their early married days he had 
known a curious impotence in the face of her very 
helplessness to resist him. 

“Will you please move, Marian?” His voice 
sounded strange in his own ears, and evidently in 
hers also, for he detected a sudden tension in the 
line of her shoulders. After a moment she drew 
her negligee about her and trailed its ruffles to 
the dressing table. 

The ensuing silence goaded John to an even 
greater conviction that he was an overgrown, brut- 
ish tyrant. In his reaction to the familiar annoyance 
at Marian and at himself, he gave the key a furious 
wrench. It snapped off in the lock. 

Startled, he glared for a moment at the top of 
the key. Then, inexplicably, he laughed, a deep 
rumble which surprised him almost as much as it 
did his wife. He was rarely able, nowadays, to 
see the humor in domestic situations. 

“Why John—”’ The warmth in Marian’s voice 
gave him a feeling that if, perhaps, he laughed 
oftener, he might break down or wear away this 
barrier which was lifting itself steadily higher be- 
tween them. 

He paused by the dressing-table. “You don’t 
look like the mother of a seventeen-year-old daugh- 
ter.” 

She sighed, half gratified, half perturbed. “If | 
did, I might be able to be a mother to her. She 
won't let me, John—she’s shutting me out.” 





She sat, abstractedly brushing the auburn hair 
which he so admired, while he went to work to re- 
move the door from its hinge. Not for a long time 
had he known real hopefulness concerning their re- 
lationship. But now—perhaps he could actually ex- 
ercise some control over their destinies, not be 
swept along without volition to his doom. The 
exhilaration which the thought gave him seemed 
to lend added strength and speed for his task. 

His abrupt exclamation brought Marian out of 
her reverie. 

“Great Scott! This lock has been tampered with!” 

She let the brush fall and turned sharply toward 
him. 

“You mean—someone tried to get in?” 

“I mean, someone wanted us to stay in—” 

Marian was on her feet. “Eloise—” she said in 
a half whisper, and brushed past him. 

She was out of sight by the time he had caught 
up with her thought, and prepared to follow her. 
In the hallway he met her already coming back. 
Her eyes stared at him from a colorless face. 

“Marian—Is she—?” 

“She has left a note.” Marian’s voice was dry 
with terror. “John, come back with me. I want— 


we must read it together.” 
. * * « 


The first story is awarded seven points, 
the second is awarded six. The numbers 
preceding those listed below show the order 
in which the manuscripts rank. The numbers 
following the persons’ names represent the 
grade given. 

3, Frederick Kampe, 6. The situation of- 
fered here is a good example of the problem 
given; it is the type of crisis that would have 
strong story importance in the body of a 
story. Actual writing could be more re- 
strained ; there could be a more careful polish- 
ing of the work as a whole. 

4, Lois Ames, 6: This is an excellent ex- 
ample in every respect except that it contains 
too many unnecessary words and _ phrases. 
There is good story, situation, and predica- 
ment here, but the work should be edited care- 
fully for all extraneous detail. 

5, Carl C. Curtis, 6: Well written in gen- 
eral, style entertaining, pace good, but the 
situation given here has been done many times 
in many different ways, and consequently has 
lost much of its story importance. 

6, C. L. Martin, 6: This exercise is de- 
veloped with feeling and sympathetic under- 
standing of human behavior; it has story 
importance, good movement, characterization 
and convincingness, but the second paragraph 
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and several unrestrained phrases give the ap- 
pearance of being melodramatic. 

7, Dorothy L. Stevens, 6: This example 
is written by a person who has a great deal 
of writing ability which has not yet reached 
the height of its possibilities. It is not only 
that the exercise itself is presented correctly, 
but the working out of each part—movement, 
characterization, mood, plot, theme, predica- 
ment, etc.—is the result of inherent talent. 
The one fault is that, when things emotional 
are presented, the actual style is inclined to 
be unrestrained and slightly melodramatic. 


8, Elizabeth Rigby, 6: Told in a thoroughly 
professional style, this is an excellent example 
of story importance, story movement and 
good technical development. The character 
of the captain is very well drawn. When 
limited to so little space, it is difficult to por- 
tray individual character traits, but the au- 
thor of this material has lost several oppor- 
tunities to distinguish between the other three 
characters; they all seem to think and talk 
the same. If it were not for this, and the 
fact that it is difficult to discover a significant 
underlying theme, this work would be placed 
first. 


9, Lily Leaman Allison, 6: Good develop- 
ment in general; the exercise is correctly 
handled; there is good drama here, natural 
and restrained; and the work is carefully bal- 
anced with movement and dialogue. But it 
is difficult to tell which character is the pro- 
tagonist in the story. The story is told strictly 
objectively, and it seems that the character 
of Tim should be the viewpoint character, 
but it appears as though the reader is seeing 
the story more through the eyes of the other 
man. There would be better unity if the 
reader saw the narrative unfold subjectively, 
from Tim’s point of view. 

10, Libby Taylor, 6: This work is real- 
istically developed in a clear and entertaining 
style which speaks most favorably for the 
writer’s ability. But there is not enough of 
the situation given here to permit the reader 
to form an opinion of its actual importance in 
story value. 


All of the twenty-five writers listed below 
have offered material that shows merit in vari- 
ous ways. If space permitted, mention would 
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be made of more than these, for there are 
many that give evidence of talent and ability. 


11, Mrs. M. D. U., 5. 12, N. Lucille 
Cronan, 5. 13, Ethel Remington Hepburn, 
5. 14, Emily C. Devitt, 5. 15, M. Gertrude 
Loomer, 5. 16, Charlotte Warhol, 5. 17, 
Clare Glazier, 5. 18, Marie H. Tongue, 5. 
19, Harry J. Wentworth, 5. 20, J. M. Palen, 
5. 21, Priscilla Perkins, 5. 22, Wilma Dreher, 
5. 23, Mabel Oren, 5. 24, Jo Lee, 5. 25, 
Joseph P. Andriola, 5. 26, Mildred A. Mc- 
Hugh, 5. 27, Muriel Smith, 5. 28, Solomon 
Winikoff, 5. 29, Ruth Follmer, 5. 30, Nellie 
M. Clark, 5. 31, Adeline Swanson, 5. 32, 
Mary Turner, 5. 33, Lena G. Fitz Hugh, 5. 
34, R. E. Becker, 5. 35, Frances R. Snow, 5. 


It is brought out in the material submitted 
to this column from month to month that one 
of the outstanding faults with most writers 
is that they are prolix in their writing. In 
most cases, this tendency to be pleonastic makes 
itself known in the opening of stories; the 
writers simply do not present the problems 
of their stories soon enough. The exercise 
this month is not going to be a given prob- 
lem. Instead, you are asked to send in the 
opening of a story which you believe in, but 
which has not yet found an editor who will 
publish it. It may be any type of story; it 
may be for the pulps, the slicks, or the quality 
magazines. Send in as much of the opening 
as you can get on one single-spaced typewrit- 
ten page. The two openings which are con- 
sidered the most marketable and most dis- 
tinctive will be published in this column. In 
addition to this, they will be edited. If they 
contain unneccessary words and phrases, these 
words and phrases will be eliminated. The 
exercises will be published as they are sent 
in, but in italics will appear that which makes 
the story prolix. The italics will be the sug- 
gestions for cutting. We believe that this will 
be as good a method as any to point out definitely 
what is meant by a manuscript’s being pleon- 
astic and too wordy in style. 


Work out the example on no more than one 
typewritten page, mame and address in the 
upper left-hand corner. The typing this month 
may be single spaced. At the top of the page 
must appear, “For the Dutch Uncle’s Column.” 
There must be no accompanying letter. The 


material must be in the office of THE WRITER 
not later than the twenty-fifth of October. 
Nothing will be returned. Address your en- 
velope, “For the Dutch Uncle’s Column,” 
THE WRITER, 8 Arlington Street, Boston, 
Massachusetts. 

. > . . 


MISS WYLIE REPLIES 


In the February WRITER we reprinted Roger 
Burlingame’s “The Sport of Writing” from the No- 
vember Harper’s. In this article Mr. Burlingame 
stated that creative writing was “the most difficult, 
exacting, laborious, subtle, lonely, and discouraging 
of the arts,’ and then went on to stress the im- 
portance of study for writers. In the February 
Harper’s Miss Wylie took exception to Mr. Bur- 
lingame’s views, declared creative writing the pleas- 
antest of occupations and ridiculed the idea of study. 
In the July WRITER Alice M. Horn and Hinda 
Teague Hill tried to reconcile these conflicting views, 
explaining, among other things, that the two authors 
did not agree on their definitions of “professional 
writer” and “study.” Miss Wylie now replies: 


Dear Sir: 


I am sorry to have caused such difficulty by what 
I am afraid, in retrospective, sounded a rather cock- 
sure article. I have always been so happy in my 
profession—so thoroughly enjoyed writing, which 
is almost as essential to my well being as breath- 
ing, that Mr. Burlingame’s melancholy seemed to 
bewilder me almost as much as I bewildered everyone 
else. I still think that writers are born—so that 
in a sense there are no amateurs. Only people who 
want to write or think they can write and spend 
years agonizing because no one outside the family 
can be induced to agree. 

Of course one suffers, of course one has to work 
hard with stern self-discipline and self-criticism. But 
no taking of thought will add one inch to one’s real 
stature. There should be a natural growth. But if 
the seed is not there no amount of planting and 
watering is going to produce results. 

I can only say what I said before. There is such 
a wide and hungry market for writers of all sorts 
and conditions that to me a born unsuccessful writer 
is a contradiction in terms. If a writer cannot find 
a market he should not be writing. If the time comes, 
as heaven knows it may, I shan’t go about declaring 
that editors are mad or bad. I shall realize that the 
spring has run dry. 

I agree with your contributors’ contention that if 
you want to write enough you will succeed. They 
mean, I am sure, that if the creative urge is strong 
enough, it must overcome all obstacles. Unfortunately, 
vanity and ambition are too often mistaken for that 
essential element. To that extent I feel that the con- 
cluding paragraph of “Professional vs. Amateur” may 
be misleading. Yours sincely, 

Ipa A. R. Wy LIE 
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FROM OUR ROSTRUM 








WE LEARN TO WRITE — 
THE ARTIST’S WAY! 


by Ruby Dillingham Watson 


 Saevy have been packed, good-byes have been 
said, and once more the annual Rocky Mountain 
Writers’ Conference, held at the University of Colo- 
rado, under the direction of Dr. Edward Davison, 
has passed into history. 

But a record of the achievements of the conference 
is yet to be written. It will be written across the 
pages of some of the most literary magazines being 
published today, in the form of vital short stories 
and articles. It will become the life giving force 
behind some great American novels. It will show 
in the singing words of a poem that has tapped 
more deeply the heart of the poet. The cumulative 
effect will go on and on until it becomes an integral 
part of the whole of American literature. 

For this conference has aimed at true literary 
standards. It could hardly have been less with such 
nationally famous authors as Sherwood Anderson, 
John Peale Bishop, Evelyn Scott, John Crowe Ran- 
som, Whit Burnett, Ford Madox Ford, Margaret 
Mayorga and Howard Mumford Jones, as leaders 
and advisers. Even new writers came away feeling 
that they could and should produce something of 
artistic significance. 

The most serious note of the conference was sounded 
by Sherwood Anderson, novelist and short story 
writer. He felt a curious kind of thinness in some 
of the stories handed him for criticism, as if the 
authors had not quite got the feel of life. He 
said, “Take writing as a way of life. Do not sell 
people out in the imaginative world, any more than 
in the real world. Too many writers violate some- 
thing in their moral natures by being untrue to the 
creations of their imagination.” Mr. Anderson’s 
story, “I’m a Fool,” is considered one of the best 
short stories of all time. It is the most popular, he 
believes, because it doesn’t challenge any one. An 
interesting sidelight on Mr. Anderson’s method of 
writing is the fact that he rarely rewrites. If the 
story or novel doesn’t come out right, he throws it 
away. He best things seem to write themselves, as 
if he were merely the instrument. 

In the short story workshop, Mr. Burnett divided 
stories into two groups: literary and commercial. 

I quote: “The literary short story is an original 
literary effort by an artist. It is as important as 
a poem or a symphony. It is limited only by the 
depth and breadth of the author’s vision of life. 
The commercial short story is limited by readers 
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who have thick heads . 
between advertising.” 

But though he talked about the formless short 
story, Mr. Burnett gave his class patterns to fol- 
low. Not the old rigid forms, but pliable, flexible 
molds in which to shape the story material. 

“Don’t tell the story from A to Z,” he said. “Be 
selective . . . that’s the point of the short story. 
Writing is not telling . it is evoking. Evoke 
through dramatic situation, and the picture will 
remain. There is too much over-writing. Get the 
exact word, the selective word which will convey 
the idea, as in poetry. A good short story can be 
anything from the death of a horse to the love story 
of a young girl.” 

The novel as a work of art was a theme developed 
by John Peale Bishop, leader of the novel work- 
shop. “If the novel is to be a work of art,” he 
said, “it ultimately must deal with the state of man. 
But art is not to persuade. Art enables us to know 
things more acutely, to be more alive, to feel those 
things for which there is no remedy, and not be 
overwhelmed. It makes us know things, not like 
cowards, but like creatures worthy of our great 
heritage—to feel them deeply, like D. H. Lawrence, 
or intellectually, like Proust, or with insight, like 
Joyce. Art appeals to the whole man, not just 
to the heart or the head or the sense. Art allows 
us to be, and not to be overcome.” 


. it is something to put 


Mr. Bishop speaks as well as he writes, proving 
an exception to most writers who have lectured at 
the conference. His novel, “Many Thousands Gone,” 
won the $5,000 Scribner's Magazine contest in 
1931. “If you are an artist,” he said, with intense 
feeling, “you will write with your heart’s blood. 
When a story hits you in the heart, get it down. 
Human emotions don’t last, and the story may be 
gone forever.” 


The wealth of a rich literary background was 
brought to the conference by Ford Madox Ford, 
who acted as special adviser in the novel and work- 
shop groups. He gave generously of this background 
and his own experiences to the members of the con- 
ference. Throughout his career he has been in- 
terested in new writers, encouraging and helping 
them in every way possible. 

“If you are a writer, or would be a writer,” he 
said, “shake off the idea that the classics are dry 
things. There is pleasure in reading them, and as 
proper and complete people you must have all the 
joy that the world offers you. Such writers have 
an immense advantage over other writers who do 
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not have such a standard to look from. To write 
well, live to the fullest!” 

A soft spoken Tennessean, John Crowe Ransom, 
had charge of the poetry group. He stressed the 
idea that poetry is a way of penetrating the heart 
of humanity, by first releasing something deep seated 
within ourselves. This deeper insight into the fu- 
sion of our own experiences and the common ex- 
perience of all mankind, catches at our heart strings 
and demands to be released. If we have awareness, 
if we have the artist’s approach to life, these things 
will be told with grace and manner, yet with such 
deep feeling they will thrill the reader with the 
same emotional experience. Good poetry should 
excite and control the whole interest of the reader; 
but to write good poetry, one must first know him- 
self, then he will know the world. 

I asked Mr. Ransom about the tone of the work 
being done in the poetry class. He said, “There 
are ten or twelve who are doing quite interesting 
things, but there are four, I believe, who show 
rare promise.” 

The class in play writing under Margaret Mayorga, 
reader for a number of publishing houses, had the 
task of writing a play based on the following situa- 
tion: A father, mother and little boy are starving. 
The boy has a pet rabbit, his only possession, which 
he loves dearly. The pet has to be sacrificed. 

After the action plots had been revised again 
and again, several interesting plays emerged. They 
ran from heavy melodrama and deep psychological 
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studies, to symbolism and irony. One, in fact, de- 
manded social justice for rabbits! 

Mrs. Mayorga said, “See the play consistently from 
each character’s point of view. The aftermath should 
come out of the climax—the forces of the crisis— 
not from an outside source. Write your dialogue 
by letting yourself go. These are your characters, 
develop them yourself. Dialogue that is photographic 
is usually dull—suggest the way people talk. Watch 
the emphasis of your play. Is it in mood, thesis, 
character study or story? This must be established 
in the beginning.” 

Howard Mumford Jones, professor of English 
literature at Harvard, visited the various workshop 
groups. Complete lack of plot and an obscurative 
style do not represent literary art to him. Nor is 
the refusal to communicate the meaning artistic. 
To him, self expression is a mental disease which 
should be controlled because it is good only when 
there is a self to express! “Some writers,” he told 
one class, “know too many wrong people and not 
enough right books; others know too many books 
and not enough people. A thin personality and lack 
of background do not make for works of art. The 
personality behind the work has an important part 
in the esthetic experience.” 

He was asked what part inspiration played in the 
work of an artist. He said, “The stimulus must come 
from some private excitement on the part of the 
artist. The conventionally and obviously beautiful 
(flowers, sculpture and so on) are not stimulant 
enough for most artists. For instance, when I look 
at the Venus de Milo I always think of a picture 
post card of her which Noel Coward sent to a friend. 
On it he had written: ‘See what happens if you go 
on biting your nails!’ So you see the Venus de 
Milo has been definitely removed as a source of 
inspiration for me. Really, the way to begin writ- 
ing is to throw away the first 500,000 words!” 


Behind the scenes, constantly aiding and advising 
on submitted manuscripts was Evelyn Scott, novel- 
ist and short story writer. Her sincerity and sensi- 
tive intelligence, the vital force by which she made 
one see the vision of what one might become, left a 
lasting imprint on all of the members. When she 
had finished with her criticism, the new writer 
knew exactly what was wrong, and why! 


In summing up, it seems to me, that writers should 
be made to realize more than ever the tremendous 
importance of a rich and full life. There must be an 
awareness of all the forces that go to make up our 
civilization, for really good writing is something 
connected very closely with the author’s own ex- 
periences and emotions. Yet one of the most amaz- 
ing things about the conference was the perfect clarity 
on the part of the very young. Their grasp of 
many of the motivating springs of human conduct 
left some of us gasping over a futile childhood, as far 
as psychological perception was concerned. 

In few words, the aim of the conference was: 
To write, but to write with literary standards. 
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SHORT STORY WRITING FOR PROFIT 
by Elliott Blackiston 


$2.00 The Writer, 176 pp. 


For two years and a half the Dutch Uncle has 
by means of a series of articles in THE WRITER 
guided beginning writers, and experienced ones, 
in the path that leads to editorial acceptances. He 
has encouraged them, when necessary, prodded 
them, helped them strengthen weak stories, and 
polish rough ones. 

To the followers of these articles there was a 
special thrill in the recent announcement of the 
publication of the Dutch Uncle’s own book, “Short 
Story Writing for Profit.” They either bought 
the book at once, or listed it at the top of their 
“must haves” for their professional library. 

With the same clarity and convincingness that 
distinguish his articles, Mr. Blackiston analyzes 
the problem of writing short stories that will sell, 
and marks out the most direct and practical ap- 
proach to its solution. He sets forth his credo 
without evasion or apology. He believes that the 
successful story writer must have something to 
say, and must be able to say it so as to interest the 
reader, with economy of wordage, and without 
exaggeration or maudlin sentimentality. There 
is none of the clap-trap of the “patent medicine 
show” type of ballyhoo, yet the book canot fail 
to stimulate the would-be writer who has intelli- 
gence, average background, and a willingness to 
give to the profession of writing the same study 
and effort he would give to law or medicine, to 
music or painting. The author who really wants 
to succeed will prepare for his career. 


Mr. Blackiston points out the differences between 
the literary and the commercial story, and the 
necessity for certain superior qualifications on the 
part of the writer of real literature. The literary 
story must deal with life as it is, without artificial 
glamour, and its writer must write honestly. The 
commercial story often presents life not as it is, 
but as readers would like to have it. 


However, the various technicalities which “put 
over” the story as a whole—such things as con- 
vincingness, motivation, characterization, drama- 
tization, dialogue, restraint, suspense, unity, time, 
etc.—are as important to the literary story as to 
the commercial story. A thorough knowledge of 
technique, therefore, is the first step toward ac- 
complishment, whichever type of story is one’s 
goal. When technique has become a habit the 
writer can forget about it and concentrate on the 
story he has to tell. Until then he has been prac- 
tising his literary scales. 

As its title indicates, the primary emphasis of 
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the book is on the commercial story. “Story pat- 
tern” is lucidly explained and illustrated by a 
variety of examples. The fact that a story follows 
a pattern in no way implies that it need lack 
freshness and originality. 

Faults common to the amateur are not only 
named; they are illustrated by examples from 
manuscripts sent to Mr. Blackiston for criticism, 
and definite illustrations for their correction are 
given. To be told that his story lacks motivation, 
that its characters are puppets, its dialogue stilted, 
and its mechanics obvious is not enough to enable 
the beginner to correct his faults. He needs to be 
shown. And in this book he is shown—so clearly 
that if he has in him the making of a writer, he 
can compare his own manuscripts with the ex- 
amples given and learn to remedy his mistakes. 


However skillfully a story may be written, it 
must be successfully marketed if it is to be prof- 
itable. Here too the Dutch Uncle offers experi- 
enced guidance. He gives concise, practical ad- 
vice on studying a desired market and analyzing 
its needs, and shows the writer how to slant his 
stories for his market. If beginners will only 
follow these suggestions they will save stamps 
and greatly shorten their period of rejection. 


There is expert advice as to the writer himself. 
Mr. Blackiston aids him in making an inventory 
of his assets and liabilities, and sketches for him 
the background necessary for successful author- 
ship. If his background is inadequate, he has at 
hand practical suggestions for its enrichment. To 
have at his command the store of knowledge 
necessary, he should read widely and with a pur- 
pose. He should study psychology, philosophy, 
biology, economics. And he should write daily. 
He must discipline himself to write instead of 
merely talking about writing. Finally, he must 
have faith in himself and in his writing ability. If 
this faith is sound and is justified by energy and 
persistence, it will carry him past discouragement 
to the realization of his ambition. 

“Short Story Writing for Profit” is a sane, prac- 
tical, well-balanced book that will be invaluable to 
the beginner and well worth a place on the shelf 
of the experienced writer. It has no vague gen- 
eralities, but is filled with definitely helpful, con- 
crete advice on what to do and how to do it most 
effectively. 


And the book is eminently readable. In contrast 
with the dreary stodginess or the labored clever- 
ness of so many present-day publications, the 
beautiful simplicity and unaffected naturalness of 
Mr. Blackiston’s style brings sheer joy. 


HINDA TEAGUE HILL. 

















Markets For Manuscript Sales 








The information in this section concerning the 
current needs of various periodicals comes directly 
from the editors, who are responsible for the 
statements and to whom any questions should be 
addressed. 

Every month we publish a special market list, 
such as Fiction, Articles, Book Publishers, Verse, 
Trade Journals, etc., etc., and at least once a year 
each list is revised, brought up-to-date, and repub- 
lished. 

Writers are advised never to submit material to 
an unfamiliar magazine, but to secure and study 
a sample copy. Manuscripts should be sent by 
either first-class mail or railway express—not by 
parcel post. A stamped, self-addressed envelope, 
or sufficient postage for its return, should accom- 
pany any manuscript submitted to a publisher; or 
an author may request its return by express col- 
lect. (Express is generally used for book manu- 
scripts and other heavy material.) 


TECHNICAL, SCIENTIFIC AND 
COMMERCIAL 





COMMERCIAL AND FINANCIAL 


Bankers Magazine—475 Main St., Cambridge, 
Mass. Monthly. $5.00 a year. Keith F. Warren, 
Editor. Articles on various phases of bank man- 
agement of interest to executives of commercial 
banks. Orders material in advance. 

Barron’s—44 Broad St., New York, N. Y. 
Weekly. $10.00 a year. Thomas W. Phelps, Edi- 
tor. Authoritative articles on business and finance, 
100 to 1500 words. Pays according to value of 
material, on acceptance. 

Commerce Magazine—1 North La Salle St., Chi- 
cago, Ill. Monthly. $2.00 a year. Alan Sturdy, 
Editor. Business articles, on order only. Length, 
2000 words. Rate of payment varies. 

Credit and Financial Management—1 Park Ave., 
New York, N. Y. Monthly. $3.00 a year. Rich- 
ard G. Tobin, Editor. General authoritative articles 
on current economic and business conditions, de- 
scribing the mechanics and policies of credit de- 
partments of large wholesale and manufacturing 
concerns. Length, 1500 to 2000 words. Pays Ic 
a word, on publication. 

Editor and Publisher—1700 Times Bldg., New 
York, N. Y. Weekly. $4.00 a year. James Wright 
Brown, Editor. Material relating to newspapers 
and journalists—news preferred. Pictures to il- 
lustrate text. Length limit, 1200 words. Pays 
$2.00 a column. 

Forbes Magazine—120 Fifth Ave., New York, 
N. Y. Published twice a month. $5.00 a year. B. 
C. Forbes, Editor. Articles dealing with new, 


significant, and interesting developments in busi- 
ness and finance; should be written in simple, 
easily understood language. Length, 2000 words. 
Pays on publication; no fixed rate. 

How To Sell—75 East Wacker Drive, Chicago, 
Ill. $1.00 a year. A. M. Morris, Editor. Per- 
sonality articles, short stories, and interviews with 
successful sales people selling on commission di- 
rectly to consumer. Sales should be of such things 
as clothing, hosiery, household or general special- 
ties, automobile accessories, food products, cos- 
metics, etc—lines in which many concerns seek 
local representatives who are recruited by mail. 
Length, 500 to 3000 words. Pays Yc to lc a word, 
on publication. 

Nation’s Business—U. S. Chamber of Com- 
merce Bldg., 1615 H St., N. W., Washington, D. 
C. Monthly. Merle Thorpe, Editor. Articles of 
general interest to business men: those dealing 
with new things in business, new applications of 
old things, new methods of doing business, devel- 
opments that may lead to the opening of new 
markets or the closing of old, new processes, new 
inventions, etc. Length, 2500 to 3000 words. Pays 
on acceptance; rates vary. 


Opportunity—333 North Michigan Ave., Chi- 
cago, Ill. George F. Peabody, Editor. Fiction of 
the uplift type, also adventure, detective and busi- 
ness. Length, not over 2500 words. Articles and 
short sketches of interest to direct sales people. 
Pays about lc a word, on acceptance. 


Postage and the Mailbag—119 W. 19th St., New 
York, N. Y. Monthly. $1.00 a year. John Howie 
Wright, Editor. Articles on the subject of direct- 
mail advertising and selling; must contain definite 
facts and figures on successful campaigns. Pays 
$5.00 an article, on publication. 


Printers’ Ink Monthly (also Printers’ Ink—a 
weekly)—185 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 
Monthly: $2.00 a year; weekly: $3.00 a year. George 
A. Nichols, Editor. Articles by writers thoroughly 
experienced in merchandising and advertising. Pays 
on publication. 


Rand McNally Bankers Monthly—536 S. Clark 
St., Chicago, Ill. $5.00 a year. John Y. Beaty, 
Editor. Articles representing the actual experi- 
ence of a banker, dealing with policies and methods 
of bank operation, and directed to the policy officers 
of banks, such as the president and cashier. Length 
limit, 2000 words. Pays 1c a word, on publication. 

Specialty Salesman Magazine—307 N. Michigan 
Ave., Chicago, Ill. Monthly. $1.00 a year. H. J. 
Bligh, Editor. Inspirational articles—1000 to 2500 
words. Editorials on direct selling—800 words. 
Direct-selling, true success stories and fiction with 
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direct-selling atmosphere—1500 to 2500 words. 
Pays %c up a word, on publication. 

Trained Men—1001 Wyoming Ave., Scranton, 
Penna. Quarterly. D. C. Vandercook, Editor. 
Most articles ordered; consideration given to 
ideas submitted. Concentrates on serving fore- 
men and top executives and on developing human 
resources in industry; stresses discovery, training, 
recruiting of leadership. Length, 500 to 1800 
words. Payment before publication. 


TECHNICAL AND SCIENTIFIC 


Aviation—330 West 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 
Monthly. $3.00 a year. S. Paul Johnston, Editor. 
Technical and general aviation material. No fic- 
tion. Pays on publication; rate varies. 

The Highway Magazine——Armco Culvert Mfs. 
Assn., Middletown, Ohio. Monthly. $1.00 a year. 
W. H. Spindler, Editor. Articles dealing with 
construction, maintenance and beautification of 
highways, tours and tourist problems, historical 
items and biographical sketches in connection with 
highways. Illustrations must be included. Length, 
1000 to 1200 words. Pays lc a word; photos, $1.00 
up; on acceptance. 

The Home Craftsman—115 Worth St., New 
York, N. Y. Bi-monthly. $1.25 a year. H. J. 
Hobbs, Editor. How-to-make-it articles of in- 
terest to home craftsmen, 300 to 1200 words. 
Photos or drawings essential. Home improve- 
ment fillers, 150 words. Pays lc to 2c a word, on 
publication; photos, $2.00 up. 


The Home Friend and Illustrated Mechanics— 
1411 Wyandotte St., Kansas City, Missouri. Month- 
ly. 25c a year. Leona Johnston, Editor. Present 
need is for general interest articles, accompanied 
by an illustration or two, to appeal to both men 
and women living in small towns. Length, 2000 
to 3000 words. Pays tenth of month following 
acceptance. Rate, 1-5c to %’%yc a word; 50c to $2.00 
for illustrations. 


Model Airplane News—551 Fifth Ave., New 
York, N. Y. Monthly. $1.65 a year. Charles H. 
Grant, Editor. Articles relative to model planes, 
design, building, flying and experimental aviation. 
Must be written in a style easy to understand. Pays 
on acceptance; lc a word, $4.00 to $30.00 a page for 
plans, $1.00 to $3.00 for photos. 


Modern Mechanix—1501 Broadway, New York, 
N. Y. Monthly. $1.50 a year. Robert Hertzberg, 
Editor. Present need is for how-to-build articles 
covering subjects suitable for home workshops. 
Dimensions and directions required. Length, 1500 
to 1800 words. Advisable to query on all material. 
Pays on acceptance: minimum of $3.00 each for 
photos and shop kinks. Overstocked on general 
features. 

National Aeronautic Magazine—Dupont Circle, 
Washington, D. C. $3.00 a year. Charles F. 
Horner, Editor. Illustrated articles on aeronautic 
subjects, appealing to air-minded American citi- 
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zens. May deal with the beauty, education and 
advantages of air travel or with the sport, advan- 
tages and technique of private flying for business 
and pleasure. Length limit, 2500 words. Pays 
only occasionally for unusually good material; $3.00 
to $5.00 paid occasionally for exceptionally good 
shots. 

National Waterways—Park Bldg., Pittsburgh, 
Penna. Monthly. $4.00 a year. John W. Black, 
Editor. Articles on river transportation—illus- 
trated. Pays lc a word, on publication. 

Popular Aviation—608 South Dearborn St., Chi- 
go, Ill. Monthly. $2.50 a year. John B. Rathbun, 
Editor. Popularized non-fiction aviation articles 
of not more than 2500 words. Non-technical or 
semi-technical articles on aviation, illustrated de- 
scriptions of new airplanes, engines, accessories, 
activities or processes; constructional material on 
gliders or light planes. Also fillers, 50 to 600 
words. Pays about lc a word, on publication. 
Emphasis on good, up-to-the-minute photographs. 
Pays from $1.50 to $3.00 each for photos; but un- 
less otherwise specified, pictures with an article are 
included in payment for article. 

Popular Mechanics Magazine—200 E. Ontario 
St., Chicago, Ill. Monthly. $2.50 a year. H. H. 
Windsor, Jr., Editor. Articles on the latest devel- 
opments in the field of science, mechanics, and in- 
vention with a news or adventure angle; should 
include ten or more action photographs; 2000 
words. Short articles, with or without photo- 
graphs, stressing the unusual or human interest; 
up to 250 words. Pays lc to 10c a word, on ac- 
ceptance; $3.00 for photographs. 


Popular Science Monthly—353 Fourth Ave., 
New York, N. Y. $1.50 a year. Raymond J. 
Brown, Editor. Timely material on new develop- 
ments in science and mechanics, well illustrated 
with photographs. Length: about 3000 words. 
Short illustrated articles describing new inventions 
and scientific discoveries. One and two page photo 
layouts; picture stories of explorations, new and 
interesting industrial processes, etc. “How-to- 
make” material for the Home Workshop Depart- 
ment and “Kinks” for the handy man, machine 
shop worker, and automobile mechanic and owner. 
Pays up to 10c a word; $3.00 for shorts; on ac- 
ceptance. ; 

Power—330 W. 42d St., New York, N. Y. 
Monthly. $3.00 a year. P. W. Swain, Editor. 
Technical articles on power generation, process 
steam and its industrial uses, written by engineers 
or those with good technical training. Length, 
1500 to 2000 words, illustrations. Pays lc a word, 
on publication. 

RCA Review—75 Varick St., New York, N. Y. 
Quarterly. $1.50 a year. Technical articles by 
engineers of the different RCA companies only. 

Science Service—2101 Constitution Ave., Wash- 
ington, D. C. Science news articles, authenticated 
by competent scientists. Photographs of scientific 
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human-interest subjects. Pays lc a word, on ac- 
ceptance. 

Scientific American—24 W. 40th St., New York, 
N. Y. Monthly. $4.00 a year. O. D. Munn, Edi- 
tor. Articles describing authentic scientific inves- 
tigations in physics, chemistry, and industry, en- 
gineering accomplishments of note, exploration, 
and natural history of unusual interest (mostly on 
special order). Payment on acceptance; varying 
rates. 

U. S. Air Services—819 Transportation Bldg., 
17th and H Sts., N. W., Washington, D. C. Month- 
ly. $3.00 a year. E. N. Findley, Editor. Pays for 
material only on assignment; no set rate. 

Western Flying—420 S. San Pedro, Los Ange- 
les, Calif. Monthly. $2.00 a year. Robert J. 
Pritchard, Editor. Helpful, practical articles on 
aircraft operation and production. (Query editor.) 
Pays 25c an inch. 


ART, MUSIC, HOBBIES, ETC. 

The Camera—636 S. Franklin Square, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. Monthly. $2.50 a year. Frank V. Cham- 
bers, Editor. Articles of a practical nature on the 
subject of photography. Length, not over 1500 
words—less preferred. No art talks or poetry. 
Pays on acceptance. 

Camera Craft—425 Bush St., San Francisco, 
Calif. Monthly. George Allen Young, Editor. 
Articles on the artistic or technical aspects of 


photography, with two to five illustrations. Length, 
1500 to 3000 words. Pays “%c a word plus $1.00 
per illustration, on publication. 

Etude Music Magazine—1712-1714 Chestnut 


St., Philadelphia, Pa. Monthly. James Francis 
Cooke, Editor. Musical educational articles of 
practical appeal to music lovers and _ students. 
Length, 100 to 3000 words. Rate of payment 
varies. 

Leica Photography—E. Leitz, Inc., 730 Fifth 
Ave., New York, N. Y. Monthly. $1.00 a year 
(free to Leica camera owners). Editorial staff: 
Augustus Wolfman,. George W. Hesse. Short 
illustrated articles on photography with the Leica 
camera. Payment in credits for Leica merchan- 
dise. 

Leisure—683 Atlantic Ave., Boston, Mass. 
Monthly. $1.00 a year. Articles pertaining to 
cultural and constructive uses of spare time, in- 
cluding hobbies, sports, games, photography, crafts, 
art, music, etc. Length, not more than 1600 words. 
Preference given to articles accompanied by good 
illustrations (only photographs will serve as illus- 
trations). Pays “%c a word, 15th of the month of 
publication. 

The Musical Forecast—891-893 Union Trust 
Bldg., Pittsburgh, Penna. Monthly. $2.00 a year. 
David H. Light, Editor; Dr. Harry B. Gaul, Fea- 
ture Editor; George Seibel, “The Quiet Observer.” 
Articles pertaining to music and the sister arts. 
Length limit, 1000 words. Pays $3.00 a page, on 
publication. 


The Pocket Photo Monthly—3111 West Tus- 
carawas, Canton, Ohio. 15c a copy. C. C. Dry, 
Editor. First-hand experiences of amateur pho- 
tographers. New ideas and suggestions on both 
still and “movie” photography. Length, 1500 to 
2500 words. Pays according to type of material 
and reader value, on publication. Sample copy on 
request. 

Professional Art Quarterly—18 East 48th St., 
New York, N. Y. $1.00 a year. Ben Duggar, Edi- 
tor. Articles of “how-to-do-it” nature on art tech- 
niques. Occasional inspirational and biographical 
material on art and artists. Helpful and instructive 
matter for students most desired. Does not want 
write-ups of locally famous artists. Illustrations 
make material much more acceptable. Pays on 
acceptance; rate, %4c to le a word, depending on 
merit of material. 


AGRICULTURE AND ALLIED INDUSTRIES 

Breeders’ Gazette—Spencer, Indiana. Monthly. 
25c a year. S. R. Guard, Editor. Articles on live- 
stock farming, meat and milk making, feeding, and 
farm life. Prefers short articles, 800 to 1200 words. 
Pays lc a word, $2.00 for photos, on publication. 

Dairy Goat Journal—Fairbury, Nebraska. Month- 
ly. 50c a year. Carl A. Leach, Editor. Semi-tech- 
nical material, most of which is furnished by regu- 
lar writers. Might possibly use a little scientific, 
technical or semi-technical material, or intelligent 
write-ups of dairies, breeding farms, or of breeders 
and dairymen. 

Electrical Ruralist—1836 Euclid Ave., Cleveland, 
Ohio. Monthly. $1.00 a year. Paul L. Reed, Edi- 
tor. Stories of applications of electric service to 
farms and farm homes. Length, 800 to 1200 
words. No fiction. Pays lc to 2c a word, on 
publication. 

Farm and Ranch—Dallas, Texas. Published 
twice a month. $1.00 for three years. Frank A. 
Briggs, Editor. Articles on agriculture, livestock 
and related lines; should have interest for the 
Southwest. Pays “%c to lc a word, on acceptance. 

Farm Journal—Washington Square, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. Monthly. $1.00 for four years. Arthur 
H. Jenkins, Editor. Buys non-fiction mostly on 
assignment. Pays 2c a word up, on acceptance. 

Hatchery Tribune—Mt. Morris, Ill. Monthly. 
$1.00 a year. O. A. Hanke, Editor. Articles giv- 
ing information on selling baby chicks and poultry 
supplies. Length, 600 words. Pays lc a word. 

Michigan Farmer—1632 Lafayette Blvd., De- 
troit, Mich. Published every two weeks. 50c 4 
year. Milon Grinnell, Managing Editor. Special 
articles dealing with Michigan agriculture. Some 
handy-man items. Also illustrated jokes. Pays 
10th of month following publication. 

The Nation’s Agriculture—58 E. Washington 
St., Chicago, Ill. Monthly. 50c a year. J. J. 
Lacey, Editor. Official publication of the Ameri- 
can Farm Bureau Federation. Material limited to 
matters directly connected with the policies and 
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Poultry Item—The Item Publishing Co., Sellers- 
ville, Pa. Monthly. 35c a year. S. L. Althouse, 
Editor. Articles dealing with poultry. Occasion- 
ally uses fiction. 

Poultry Tribune—Mt. Morris, Ill. Monthly. 
25c a year. O. A. Hanke, Editor. Poultry success 
stories—200 to 700 words. Pays lc to 2c a word, 
on acceptance. 

Successful Farming—1714-24 Locust St., Des 
Moines, Iowa. Monthly. 50c a year. Articles on 
travel, economics, farm experience, farm science, 
home economics—3000 words. Also buys fiction. 
Pays on acceptance, Y%c to 3c a word. 

Turkey World—Mt. Morris, Ill. Monthly. $1.00 
a year. O. A. Hanke, Editor. Articles giving 
turkey-raising information. Length, 800 words. 
Pays lc a word, on acceptance. 


HEALTH AND HYGIENE 


Forecast—6 E. 39th St., New York, N. Y. Month- 
ly. $2.00 for ten months. Alberta M. Goudiss, 
Editor. News feature articles relating to food, 
consumer education and home management. In- 
terviews with women prominent in food work. 
Length, 1500 to 2500 words. Query editor before 
submitting material. Pays lc a word up, on ac- 
ceptance. 


Hygeia—535 N. Dearborn St., Chicago, III. 
Monthly. $2.50 a year. Dr. Morris Fishbein, 
Editor. Scientific health articles written in the 
popular vein—2000 words. Pays lc a word up, 
on publication. 


Modern Living Magazine—683 Broadway, New 
York, N. Y. Monthly. $2.00 a year. David Vic- 
tor. Short (about 1200 words) personal experi- 
views with eminent doctors, scientists, and famous 
people with health stories. Length, 800 to 2500 
words. Pays Y%c to 2c a word, on publication. 


The Parents’ Magazine—9 E. 40th St., New 
York, N. Y. Monthly. $2.00 a year. Clara Sav- 
age Jittledale, Editor. Articles on the care and 
training of children, written from the adult point 
of view for the adult. Length, 2500 words. Pays 
about 1%c a word, on acceptance. 


Physical Culture—Chanin Bldg., 122 East 42nd 
St. New York, N. Y. Monthly. $2.50 a year. 
Ann Gurley, Managing Editor. Articles dealing 
with timely health subjects; first-person exper- 
iences in the cure of disease through natural 
methods; problems in mental health; marital 
troubles; parent-child relationships; and the art 
of living in general. Articles: 2000 to 4000 words; 
three-part serials: 12,000 to 15,000 words. Pays 
2c a word, when purchased. 

Psychology—404 Fourth Ave., New York, N. 
Y. Monthly. $3.00 a year. Eldorado Field, Edi- 
tor. Short (about 1200 words) personal experi- 
ences or observations which illustrate the effect 
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of various kinds of thought on health and mentali- 
ties; business articles (with some phase of psy- 
chology introduced); interviews with famous per- 
sons (handled from angle that fits into tone of 
magazine—instructive, inspirational). Pays after 
publication; rate by arrangement. 

The Trained Nurse and Hospital Review—468 
Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y. Monthly. $2.00 a 
year. Meta R. Pennock, Editor. Articles relating 
to nursing technique, medical research, dietetics, 
etiology, hospital administration and new public 
health projects; 2100 to 2800 words. Material is 
usually supplied by authors who are nurses, doc- 
tors, hospital superintendents or workers in public 
health. Pays $5.00 per page of 725 words; after 
publication. 

MISCELLANEOUS MARKETS 

Bachelor—515 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 
A new monthly magazine. $3.50 a year. Fanchon 
Devoe, Editor. Sophisticated material, about 1500 
words: fiction, non-fiction, and verse. Pays on 
publication; rate varies. 

Chameleon—121 Edgerton St., Rochester, New 
York. Quarterly. $1.00 a year. Rae Beamish, 
Editor. Distinctive stories, up to 3500 words, with 
preferable emphasis on characterization and which 
interpret life. Does not favor sordid realism. Ex- 
perimenters in new styles welcomed; also the 
proletarian who has something to say and can say 
it well. No payment at present. 

Chatelaine—143 University Ave., Toronto, Ont., 
Canada. Monthly. $1.00 a year. Byrne Hope 
Sanders, Editor. First-class fiction with wom- 
an’s interest—love, adventure, mystery. Length, 
up to 5000 words. Pays on acceptance. 

Children’s Activities—1018 South Wabash, Chi- 
cago, Ill. Published September to June, inclusive. 
$3.00 a year. Frances W. Marks, Editor. Stories 
for children. Pays %c to lc a word, after publica- 
tion. 

The Digest—233 Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y. 
Weekly. $4.00 a year. Albert Shaw, Editor. In- 
terested in factual material and interpretations, on 
subjects of social interest and importance, particu- 
larly good photographic material and articles suit- 
able for illustration. No fiction or verse used. 
Pays good rates, on acceptance. 

High Heels—404 Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y. 
Monthly. $1.50 a year. M. R. Reese, Editor. 
Light, sophisticated love stories of 2000 to 3000 
words. Particularly interested in light love stories 
with surprise endings, about 1000 words. No 
verse. Pays %c a word. 

Illustrated Canadian Forest And Outdoors—610 
Canada Cement Bldg., Montreal, Canada. Month- 
ly. $2.00 a year. Robson Black, Editor. Mostly 
Canadian material or nature study, fishing, con- 
servation of forests and wild life. Articles wel- 
comed on such topics as game sanctuaries, or re- 
lated matter having an international interest. No 
fiction or verse. Length, not over 1000 words. 
Pays %c to 1%c a word, on publication. 
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Love Book Magazine—205 East 42nd St., New 
York, N. Y. Monthly. $1.00 a year. Jane Littell, 
Editor. Stories of young love, not over 10,000 
words. Seldom uses verse. Pays Ic to 2c a word, 
on acceptance. 

Minicam (The Miniature Camera Monthly)—22 
East 12th St., Cincinnati, Ohio. James Rose, As- 
sistant Managing Editor. A new magazine using 
articles and photographs. Contributors must have 
a thorough knowledge of miniature camera work, 
and before sending any material to this market, 
should query the editor and submit to him a 100- 
word outline of the proposed article. Pays first- 
class rates on acceptance; also good rates for all 
pictures used. 

The North American Review—597 Madison Ave., 
New York, N. Y. Quarterly. $4.00 a year. John 
Pell, Editor. Essays, articles and stories on Amer- 
ican themes. Poetry. Pays 2c a word, on publica- 
tion. 

North American Trapper—Charleston, West 
Virginia. Monthly. $1.25 a year. C. R. West, 
Editor. Articles concerning trapping, not over 


1200 words. Photos when possible. Pays “4c a 
word and upwards, on acceptance. 

Partisan Review—22 East 17th St., New York, 
N. Y. A Marxist literary monthly which resumes 
publication in October, and which will be devoted 
to fiction, poetry and criticism. Particular inter- 
est is in literary work of an experimental nature. 


Payment on publication. 

The Pennac—Rittenhouse Square, Philadelphia, 
Penna. Monthly. $2.00 a year. M.A. Kelly, Edi- 
tor. Uses fiction with a sport or club angle; 1500 
words. Articles with unusual slants on sports; 
1500 words. No verse. Pays lc a word, on ac- 
ceptance. Overstocked at present. 

Redbook—230 Park Ave., New York, N. Y. 
Monthly. $2.50 a year. Edwin Balmer, Editor. 
Fiction: short shorts, under 2000 words; short 
stories, 5000; novelettes, 10,000 to 12,000; book- 
length novels, 50,000. Articles, 5000 words and 
under. No verse. Pays on acceptance. 

Romantic Range—79 Seventh Ave., New York, 
N. Y. Monthly. $1.00 a year. F. Orlin Tremaine, 
Editor. Vivacious Western love stories: shorts, 
up to 5500 words; novelettes, 9,000 to 15,000. Verse, 
up to 20 lines. Pays lc a word, on acceptance. 

Scribner’s—597 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 
Monthly. $2.50 a year. Interested in fillers for 
the following series: “Grounds for Divorce,” 
“Authentic Dialogue,” “The Snob Appeal,” 
“Change of Name.” Cannot use items which have 
been previously printed in other magazines, and 
wherever possible the entire page of a newspaper 
or magazine containing the item should be sent. 
Contributors are urged to study carefully the ma- 
terial used in this series before submitting fillers 
as a large number of those received do not fit into 
the general policy of the magazine. Pays $5.00 a 
filler; $25.00 for an idea covering a new series. 


Stag—570 Seventh Ave., New York, N. Y. 
Monthly. $2.50 a year. A. J. Lockrey, Editor. A 
new magazine for men. Uses smart and unusual 
fiction and articles, 1500 to 2500 words. Also car- 
toons. No verse. Pays %c to lc a word, on publi- 
cation; cartoons, $5.00 to $10.00. 

Story—432 Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y. 
Monthly. $3.00 a year. Whit Burnett and Mar- 
tha Foley, Editors. Short stories of the highest 
literary merit. Also novellas of from 10,000 to 40,- 
000 words. Occasional original literary essays. 
Names are unimportant. Pays nominal rates 
shortly before publication. 

Tails—Box 644, Pasadena, California. Monthly. 
$1.50 a year. Harold D. Carew, Editor. A new 
magazine using fiction, non-fiction and verse. Fic- 
tion: California scene preferred, but others accept- 
able. Needs plenty of short-shorts, 1200 words; 
limit 2000 words. { phisticated but not “off-color.” 
Non-fiction: articles of interest to Californians, 
travel, prominent personalities; 2000 word limit, 
1000 to 1500 words preferred. Light verse, limit 
16 lines. Pays lc a word up, 10th of month follow- 
ing publication. No payment as yet for verse. 

* * * * 


PRIZE OFFERS AND AWARDS 
STILL OPEN 


The Atlantic Monthly Press and Little, Brown 
and Company are offering a prize of $10,000 for 
the best unpublished book of fiction submitted be- 
fore February 1, 1938. Length, 50,000 to 200,000 
words. For further details, address the Sixth 
Novel Competition, The Atlantic Monthly Press, 
8 Arlington St., Boston, Mass. See April WRITER. 

The Circle, a poetry magazine, is offering awards 
amounting to $100 for the best unpublished lyrics 
submitted by May 15, 1938. For further informa- 
tion address: Contest Editor, Leacy N. Green- 
Leach Lyric Contest, P. O. Box 194, Wellesley, 
Mass. 

Dodd, Mead & Company, in conjunction with 
Redbook Magazine, offers a prize of $10,000 for 
the best unpublished novel submitted by December 
1, 1937. Address First Novel Competition, Red- 
book Magazine, 230 Park Ave., New York, N. Y. 
See April WRITER. 

Dodd, Mead & Company is conducting a $2000 
prize competition for American newspaper and 
periodical writers. Fiction and books of a general 
nature are acceptable, but no poetry or juveniles. 
Length, 70,000 to 150,000 words. Closing date is 
March 1, 1938. Address: American Newspaper & 
Periodical Writers Competition, c/o Curtis Brown, 
Ltd., 18 East 48th St., New York, N. Y. 


Dog World Magazine is offering ten cash prizes 
ranging from $25 to $1 for best poems submitted 
in its Annual Dog Poetry Contest. Closing date 
is December 31, 1937. For further details address: 
Dog World Annual Dog Poetry Award, Judy 
Building, 3323 Michigan Blvd., Chicago, Illinois. 
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The National W. C. T. U., through the “Ada 
Mohn-Landis Prize Contest,” is offering two 
awards of $40.00 each and two of $10.00 each for 
declamations on the value of total abstinence from 
alcoholic drinks. Contest closes March 31, 1938. 
Full details may be obtained free for postage. Ad- 
dress: National W. C. T. U., 1730 Chicago Ave., 
Evanston, Illinois. 

The Saturday Review of Literature, 25 West 
45th St., New York City, through the John Anis- 
field Award, offers a prize of $1000 for the best 
book dealing with race relations published during 
each year. The award for this year will be for a 
book published between August 1, 1936, and De- 
cember 31, 1937. Adress the publication for further 
information concerning this award. 

The William A. Vawter Foundation, North- 
western University, offers a cash prize of $1000 for 
the best manuscript of an unpublished book on 
business ethics. Contest closes December 31, 1937. 
For further information address the Vawter Found- 
ation, School of Commerce, Northwestern Univer- 
sity, Evanston, Illinois. See March WRITER. 


Criticism of winning contributions to 
Anne Hamilton’s Column will appear in 
next month’s WRITER. 





The Writer's Special Market Lists 


Included in copies of THE WRITER for 
the following months: 


) Articles (Miscellaneous) 
September, 1937 
) British Markets 1937 
) Book Publishers July, 1937 
) Sporting and Outdoor, House 
and Garden June, 1937 
) Pulps May, 1937 
) Juvenile April, 1937 
) Verse 1937 
) Drama & Radio 1937 
) Greeting Card Verse....February, 1937 
) Syndicates .. January, 1937 
) Humor December, 1936 
) Trade Journals November, 1936 
) Fiction October, 1936 
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In this issue: Technical, Scientific and 
Commercial 
THE WRITER, 
8 Arlington St., Boston 
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The following letter raises some interesting and 
much-disputed points. 

Will you kindly say whether or not the follow- 
ing items are correct: 

1. Although “I shall” and “you will’ are cor- 
rect, is it right to say in interrogations “will I” 
and “shall you”? I was told so on good authority 
but cannot verify this in any place I have looked. 

2. Is there, properly, any such word as “un- 
ravel”? I hold that the word “ravel” means, cor- 
rectly, what most people call “unravel.” 

3. What is the correct plural of duck, pair, 
couple, and team? I hold that they are their own 
plural like sheep, deer, and cannon, but people are 
surprised when I say so. 

4. Is it correct to say “under his signature” or 
“over his signature’? I have been told that the 
former is correct for it is an idiom, but I can find 
no justification of this. 

5. Is a cookery rule a “receipt” or a “recipe”? 
I was taught it was the former and that the latter 
is only for taking a prescription as in its Latin 
form. ROSAMOND CROMPTON. 

The answers follow. 

1. The confusion here is that the answers ex- 
pected (you will, I shall) creep into the question, 
making the question seem correct as stated in the 
letter. There will be those who hold that this is 
justifiable, especially in conversation, but it is not 
correct. 

2. Ravel properly means to snarl, or tear apart, 
whereas unravel means to unwind a snarl, and also 
to undo a mass of intricate design. Therefore, 
there are cases where the two words are inter- 
changeable—especially as applied to knitted or 
woven goods which, when torn apart, also necessi- 
tate unsnarling. It would be foolish purism to try 
to distinguish in most cases. 

3. There are many illogical plurals in English. 
Fowler, in Modern English Usage, under COL- 
LECTIVES, treats the matter fully. Most col- 
lectives, such as the words mentioned in the letter, 
can be considered either as singular or plural; this 
does not mean that when the individual nouns are 
considered there is not another regular plural; I 
am going shooting duck—I saw two ducks; a 
couple of girls are to be married tomorrow; this 
couple is now living here . . . etc., etc. 

4. The idiom under is correct, though it is good 
modern usage to use over. The idiom probably 
came from old days when a seal was stamped 
affixing the name or signature over the writing. 

5. This old dispute is finally settled in the new 
Webster’s dictionary. Recipe is a formula, syn- 
onym receipt, but “receipt is now less often used 
in cookery.” 
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THE WRITER'S 
HANDBOOK 


Edited by 
Samuel G. Houghton 


2 yee book covers all phases of the craft of 
writing. A large section is devoted to instruc- 
tion in writing fiction and non-fiction, verse, radio- 
drama, plays, etc. . . . Chapters by prominent 
authors on their writing methods. . New ideas 
on ways and means of gathering material. 

A complete, up-to-date list of over 800 markets 
and literary agents where you can sell your manu- 
scripts. . . . A few of the contributors: Sinclair 
Lewis, Van Wyck Mason, Thomas Burke, Samuel 
Hopkins Adams, Edward J. O’Brien, Ruth Suckow, 
Phil Stong, Arnold Gingrich. 

“Those who write or wish to write will find use- 
ful THE WRITER’S HANDBOOK. While there 
is plenty of hardboiled advice for the money maker, 
this book has a wider range, more criticism, and 
better ideals than most books of this kind.” Sat- 
urday Review of Literature. 

“A well-balanced and comprehensive survey of 
the entire field of writing, valuable as supplemen- 
tary reading for college and university writing 
courses and helpful to all writers of all degrees of 
experience.” Journalism Quarterly. 
IMPORTANT! An up-to-the-minute market sup- 
plement will be sent free to all who have bought 

THE WRITER’S HANDBOOK. 


Recommended by the A. L. A. and Book of the Month Club. 


Clip this coupon now and get your copy 
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THE WRITER 
8 Arlington St. Boston, Mass. 


Please send me pomeals copies of THE 
ae HANDB at $3.50 for which I enclose 


copies C. O. D. and I will pay the 
postman $3.50 per copy plus carrying charges. 





The Contributors’ Column 


MARGUERITE STEEN started her career 
as a dancing teacher and later became an 
actress but left the stage in 1926 to become 
an author. Her more recent novels include: 
“Matador” (choice of The Book Society of 
England and The Book of the Month Club), 
“Return of the Heroine,” and “The Tavern.” 
She has also written a volume of criticism: 
“Hugh Walpole, A Study.” Her favorite 
recreations are motoring, and writing and 
producing plays for children. HOLMES M. 
ALEXANDER was once a contributing edi- 
tor ttc THE WRITER. Besides biographies 
in book form, he has also written articles for 
Harpers, Scribner's, Esquire, Country Gentle- 
man, and other magazines. His article “In 
Defense of Popularity” appeared in the Jan- 
uary, 1936, WRITER. HENRY JUSTIN 
SMITH was associated with the Chicago Daily 
News for more than thirty years. He was 
author of “The Other Side of the Hall,” 
“Deadlines,” “Josslyn,’ “Innocents Aloft,” 
“Poor Devil,” “Senor Zero,” “Chicago—A 
Portrait.” He was awarded the Chicago 
Foundation for Literature Prize, for fiction, 
in 1931. He died in 1936. JOHN E. 
DREWRY is director of the Grady School 
of Journalism of the University of Georgia. 
His article on Good Housekeeping is the sec- 
ond of a series on the editorial policies of 
different magazines. He is a firm believer 
in the importance of magazines and in the 
introduction to his book, “Some Magazines 
and Magazine Makers,’ remarked: “Of all 
the great institutions known to civilized man 
of to-day, there is none greater, doing a nobler 
and higher mission, and with it bringing so 
much genuine pleasure as the magazine.” 
RUBY DILLINGHAM WATSON studied 
interior decoration at the New York School 
of Fine and Applied Art and then decided 
become a writer. She is a contributor to 
Popular Science Monthly and several other 
magazines. She now lives in Boulder and 
has attended the Writers’ Conference for sev- 
eral years. 





